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THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE GOOD 


By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISH SQUIRE,” ‘‘ WAYNFLETE,” ETC, ETC. 


“The quality of mercy is not strained" 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


AT BAY 


>xITH what courage he might 

7} have gathered from Kit’s 
courageous trust in him, 
Austin went his way to see 
Matthew Macnamara. It 
might have been better to 
see what he could do with Jack first, but he 
felt as if he dared not put off the more 
terrible interview. Even as he went to face 
it, there was a kind of relief in action. Any- 
thing was better than trusting passively to 
other people’s leniency, or than submitting 
to other people’s behests. 

He went boldly up Bishopsford High 
Street, and into the coachbuilder’s premises. 
There, chatting affably to a departing cus- 
tomer, was the well-remembered portly figure 
of Matthew Macnamara, who looked at 
Austin for a moment without recognition. 
The gay rattling youth, who had ordered the 
cart and pony with boyish importance in 
such a commission, had developed into the 
kind of person before whom Macnamara 
would naturally have bowed down. 

“Tam Austin Fairford,” said the young 
man. “I have come to speak about the 
receipt bearing Mr. Jackson’s name which 
has been sent to my father, Colonel Fairford. 
I suppose the action is rather your partner’s 
concern than yours, but I understand that 
you have shown some interest in the 
matter.” 

“Yes, sir—h’m—owing to previous ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Exactly so. Therefore, I should like to 
hear what you both have to say about it.” 

Macnamara showed Austin through the 
shop into a little office or parlour behind it, 
and in a moment Jackson joined them, bow- 
ing and looking miserable. 

“Pray sit down,” said Austin, taking a 
seat, and as they complied, Macnamara felt 
that the gentleman’s manner was difficult to 
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resist. He felt, however, that it gave Austin 
an unreal and unfair advantage. 

“Mr. Fairford,” said Macnamara, “I don’t 
want to name no names, nor to imply no in- 
sinuations. I’m not hard to deal with.” 

“ No,” interposed Austin. “ But we want 
to get at the facts. I left the thirty pounds 
to pay your bill with young John Purcell last 
Tuesday—two ten-pound notes and ten 
pounds in gold. I told him to ask you to 
send the receipt direct to Colonel Fairford, 
who received it duly. I am told that you, 
Mr. Jackson, consider that it is a forgery ?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir—I’m driven to that conclusion. 
I did not receive that money, nor write the 
receipt.” 

“Then who did, do you suppose?” said 
Austin. 

“ Young Purcell, Mr. Fairford,” said Mac- 
namara, “‘has been here this morning. He 
states, and says his mother is prepared to 
state, and has stated to Mr. Christopher 
Fairford, that no money beyond that paid 
into the bank was left in his charge by you.” 

“Mrs. Purcell was not present,” said 
Austin. ‘ There are no witnesses. He and 
I were alone.” 

‘Indeed, sir, that is not his statement. 
He says Mrs. Purcell was present when the 
money was put into the safe.” 

“ And you both accept that statement ?” 

“ Well, sir,” said Jackson, “we don’t see 
our way out of it very well—but I know 
Colonel Fairford won’t allow me to be the 
loser.” 

“Colonel Fairford will not pay the money 
twice over with my consent,” said Austin. 
“The bank-notes can be traced, and they 
will be.” 

“1 shouldn’t have thought you would 
wish, sir * 

“Stop! Mr. Macnamara. I am not going 
to leave it to you to say that you prefer Jack 
Purcell’s word to mine. No doubt, you do. 
I don’t blame you for it. But you’re under 
a mistake. I don’t know that it matters 
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much, because it is I who must move in the 
matter. I am the injured person—as I left 
the money in young Purcell’s charge.” 

“Do you mean to say, sir, that you will 
prosecute John Purcell for theft?” said 
Jackson. 

“TI shall give him every opportunity of 
confessing,” said Austin, “ but I don’t pledge 
myself to mercy. Especially as he has lied 
about his mother. Good morning, I thought 
it well that you should know the line I mean 
to take.” 

It was not at all the line which the kindly 
Austin would have taken, if the one thing 
which he had dreaded had not been his own 
dread of the past. 

He calculated that if he went at once to 
the Hole he should find them all assembled 
at dinner, and wishing to find Jack alone he 
went into the little Conservative Club in 
Bishopsford, the pet child of his father and 
uncles, to pass the time of waiting. It was 
meant for all classes, and every paper and 
periodical was carefully selected with a view 
to edification. Mr. Jackson was on its com- 
mittee, and Dr. Worthington had recently 
become a subscriber, as a sure bid for popu- 
larity, as he had openly told Austin. 

As Austin went into the reading-room, 
and exchanged greetings with its two or 
three occupants, he wondered, sitting be- 
hind the Standard, how much longer they 
would give him friendly greetings, and if he 
should mind being cut if he lost his character. 

He was going to take away John Purcell’s. 
But Jack deserved it. 

In the course of justice would he himself 
see—a fair reputation? But his heart was 
hardened by what he had heard about Jack’s 
mother. 

In due time he went towards the Hole 
and found Jack, with some needless fuss 
and swagger, superintending the completion 
of a wood pile in the open space behind the 
Hole. 

“Make a good sized stack while you’re 
about it, Hatton, and cover it well in with 
brushwood.” 

“ Don’t you think, Jack, that Hatton has 
built up enough wood piles to know that 
much already ?” 

Jack turned round with a start. There 
stood Mr. Austin behind him, with his 
hands in his pockets, and a peculiar smile 
on his face. 


«« |__I—I make a point of looking into 
things myself, sir,” said Jack, his self-asser- 
tion suddenly vanishing, and his colour 
changing. 

“ Quite so. Very proper. But leave this 
business to Hatton now, and step this way 
with me. I want you a moment.” 

Jack was conscious that Hatton grinned 
as he touched his cap to Austin, and said, 

“We'll about manage it, sir.” 

He followed however—till they came a 
little further along the clearing, out of sight 
of the wood-pile. When Austin stopped 
and faced him, fixing his eyes full upon him, 
Jack faced him also, his own roving glances 
looking through Austin’s hair, at his chin, 
anywhere but straight into that black gaze, 
which confronted him without a waver. 

There was a pause, and either of the two 
young men could have heard the rabbits 
scuttering away among the dead ferns and 
brambles. 

Then Austin, still smiling, made a little 
movement as if he were going to turn up 
his sleeves. 

“ Will you fight ? ” he said. 

* |—I don’t understand what you mean, 
sir,” said Jack perplexed. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” said Austin. “I 
mean fight. Where’s the thirty pounds I 
left with you last Tuesday? You'd better 
own up at once, because I know perfectly 
well that you took it.” 

Then Jack took a line, which however, 
useless in the long run, is often the first 
that occurs to uneducated people, and is 
always very difficult to deal with, he began 
to lie steadily and fluently. 

“No, he had not taken thirty pounds, 
and he didn’t know what Mr. Austin 
meant.” 

“The thirty pounds which I left with you 
to pay Jackson’s bill. There were two ten 
pound notes and ten pounds in gold.” 

“ Never had thirty pounds from you, Mr. 
Austin, never. There was fifty to pay into 
the bank.” 

“Which you paid. Come now, Jack, 
what’s the good of facing it out? What’s 
the good of lying to me? Youw’re in a 
scrape, I suppose, and yielded to temptation ; 
T’ll not be hard on you.” 

“No, I’m not in a scrape,” said Jack, 
insolently. “You can take away my char- 
acter, sir, if you choose. Of coursea gentle- 
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man’s word is generally taken before a poor 
fellow’s like me. In most cases people would 
think it safer.” 

Austin had had many experiences ; but 
insult from an inferior was a new one. His 
temper began to stir within him. 

“TI always knew ” he said, “ that you were 
down on your luck—and not on the square, 
and I was sorry for you—but I never thought 
you’d lie——_” 

“You needn’t turn the tables on me, Mr. 
Austin,” said Jack, rising to the part with 
the same odd kind of inspiration that had 
carried him through the scene with his 
mother. “I know well enough why you 
came home to live, and why Mr. Christopher’s 
been down here inquiring so cautious. 
And I’ve seen you many a time in Win- 
borough when you didn’t see me. I’ve told 
Mr. Christopher you left no thirty pounds 
with me, and my mother, she’s prepared to 
make the same statement. She saw you 
give me the fifty, and heard you saying that 
was all.” 

“You young blackguard! You have in- 
duced your mother to forswear herself for 
your sake. You mean hound!” 

“It’s a deal meaner to trade upon your 
position when you’ve lost your character,” 
said Jack. “What a man’s done once, 
he may do again. I'll hold my tongue if 
I’m treated properly—but if you blacken 
my character, I’ll blacken yours, and Miss 
Daffodil 

The sentence was choked in his throat, as 
without another word, Austin suddenly hit 
out, and knocked him down. 

He fell before the sudden onslaught of 
Austin’s vigorous fist, and lay still at his feet. 

“Come now, get up,” said Austin, “I can’t 
have hurt you. Get up, and tell me the truth, 
and I'll see what can be done for you. How 
can you be sucha fool as to brave it out with 
me?” 

There was no movement and no answer. 
Austin bent over him and pulled him by the 
shoulder, then saw that blood was flowing from 
the back of his head. He looked and saw 
that a piece of rusty scythe, thrown away, 
probably after the weeds had been cut in the 
autumn, had been hidden in the long grass. 
Jack’s head had fallen on it. Austin turned 
cold and sick. He knelt down, fumbling with 
the young man’s collar. He must call Hatton, 
but for a moment he could not shout. Then 





some one came up with a sudden rush, and 
Daffodil, breathless, was by his side with the 
long scarf that had been round her neck in 
her hands. 

* Go—call, ” she gasped, “ quick—the 
doctor.” She began to twist the scarf round 
the wound. ‘ Go—go—” she said, “no, 
don’t lift him.” 

Austin stood up and his voice came back, 
with a great outcry of horror, as he rushed 
down the clearing. Hatton and the man with 
him came running, and he signed behind him 
and fled on towards the Hole. Worthington 
was coming out, and some few yards from the 
gate met him. Austin seized him by the 
shoulder and pointed backwards. 

“Good Lord, Fairford, what’s happened?” 

But Austin was running back by the way 
he had come, and the doctor followed, almost 
as quickly. 

“Ha, ugly-looking business,” he said 
briefly. Then after a minute, “ He’s alive, 
we must lift him carefully. You men, get a 
gate or door—Miss Villiers, get my sister— 
Fairford, can you prepare Mrs. Purcell? No 
—make Amy tell her.” 

Daffodil shot ahead of Austin and reached 
the farm. She paused for one moment, and 
grasped, as it were with both hands, her reel- 
ing senses. It was not only Jack Purcell 
whose fate was in the balance. Then she 
went in. 

“Miss Worthington,” she cried, ‘ there 
has been a dreadful accident—Jack Purcell’s 
head has been cut with a scythe. They’re 
bringing him in, and his mother r 

Amy was bending over a drawer, hunting 
for papers. She never forgot Daffodil’s face 
as it met her as she started up. The voice 
was controlled and steady, but the eyes 

“Oh, my dear child—yes—stop here. I'll 
tell Mrs. Purcell.” 

Daffodil’s powers failed her, she crouched 
down into a great chair as Amy ran out of 
the room, and listened. She heard Mrs. 
Purcell’s gasping cry, and Miss Worthington’s 
firm reasoning tones. “ Very likely nothing 
of much consequence, but we’ll just get his 
bed ready.” 

Jack slept on the ground floor, and Daffo- 
dil heard the slow tramping, the hushed 
voices, then Dr. Worthington’s in a tone 
that would be obeyed : 

*You’re no use, Fairford, I won’t have 
you here ; go in there and wait.” 
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Then Austin came in at the open door, 
and stood staring before him, with clenched 
hands and set lips, seeing nothing. 

Daffodil got up and crept across the room; 
she was so faint that she felt as if all her fear 
was the fear of falling. But she got near him, 
and put her hand on his sleeve. 

“ He is not killed,” she whispered, “ not 
killed, Austin.” 

*‘T should think he’d die,” said Austin, 
“but I didn’t murder him. He lied to me 
and I knocked him down and the scythe was 
there. Look here, Daffodil, I’m going to tell 
you. Nobody believes me, of course, but I’m 
going to tell you. That fellow did steal the 
thirty pounds and forge the receipt. I left 
it in his charge. It won’t alter it if he dies ; 
but you'll think so. That’s my luck, and his 
death’ll be at my door, when I didn’t murder 
him.” 

“Oh God help us!” cried Daffodil, shak- 
ing and clinging to his irresponsive hand. 

“No, He won't,” said Austin. “ He’s 
made a fool of me, if He’s there to havea 
hand in it.” 

“ Austin, oh, Austin ! ” 

At the sharp anguish of her cry, Austin 
came back to his senses with a sudden start. 

“ Daffodil—Daffodil!” he said, in another 
and more human tone. 

“ T believe—I believe, oh, I believe you,” 
she sobbed. 

He put his arms round her and they clung 
together, holding each other as if for mutual 
support. At last Austin whispered : 

“It’s an awful wound, Daffodil.” 

‘But he was quite alive.” 

* But he’ll die——” 

“Never mind—never mind—I know—l 
know!” She hid her face on his breast and 
he held her close and tight. 

“For my sake—for my sake a 

** Yes—yes, for your sake.” 

And with that passionate inarticulate 
pledge the heart of a man came back to 
Austin Fairford. He would not curse God 
and die. He would hold on and be silent. 

He bent down his head and kissed Daffo- 
dil on the lips. Then, lifting her, for she 
was trembling and falling, he put her into 
the great chair and knelt by her side, with 
his arms round her and his hand holding 
hers. Their little stock of strength had 
shifted and rested now with him. 

When a door opened and steps approached 





he stood up and faced the news that was 
coming. 

Dr. Worthington came in, and spoke at 
once : 

“The wound is deep, and in an ugly 
place,” he said, “but he is alive and the 
bleeding has stopped. We must get a 
trained nurse. My sister knows where to 
wire for one atonce. Miss Villiers? I for- 
got—Here, Amy!” 

Miss Worthington came hastily in, and as 
Daffodil rose instantly to her feet, said : 

“Come with me—my dear, come and 
help me,” and drew her out of the room. 

“Now then,” said Austin, “is he dy- 
ing?” 

** No,” said Worthington, “ not so bad as 
that at present. I can’t say anything more 
yet. He’s got two black eyes, you know, 
also. No, you’d better not say anything—JZ 
know nothing of the cause of the accident.” 

‘‘ That’s obvious. I knocked him down,” 
said Austin. ‘ Now I’m going home to tell 
my father I did so. Thank you, no,” as 
Worthington. poured out some whisky and 
offered it to him. “I don’t want it. Keep 
the poor old man upstairs from being fright- 
ened. I'll go now. I'll come back for 
more news.” 

He eyed Worthington for a moment, then 
turned abruptly away, while the doctor called 
after him: “ Better news by-and-by, I hope,” 
and hurried back to his business. 

“I’m not going to be dragged into this 
scrape. Discretion’s the thing,” he said to 
himself. ‘I shall know nothing.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 
FIGHT 


AusTIN had perhaps better have taken the 
whisky, for he had eaten nothing that day, 
and as he went out into the fresh air, and 
turned his steps homeward, his head reeled, 
and the exhaustion of the three hard scenes 
through which he had passed since the morn- 
ing began to make itself felt. He sat down 
on a felled tree, and rested his face on his 
hands. His heart failed within him. He 
knew not where he was. Self-respect showed 
him no line but defiant pride, and love, the 
love that warmed and melted him, the pity that 
was innate within him, seemed to paralyse 
his powers of action and left him cowardly 
and weak. Not to be a chattel and a slave, 
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to act for himself, to endure the burden 
bound upon him by his own fault, to play a 
man’s part mow and to stand up for himself 
was his only hope of salvation. And yet, 
every holier impulse, every responsive thrill 
to Daffodil’s splendid love, every fellow-feel- 
ing for his fellow-sinner seemed to fling him 
in the dust, and keep him lying there, unable 
to rise. And now, a blind instinct brought 
him, still half staggering to his feet. If the 
consequences of his own actions were to fall 
on himself, and not on the beloved ones 
whose hearts he was breaking, he must hold 
himself upright—he who was young and 


‘strong, whose sufferings would not kill him. 


What did it matter whether he were wrong 
or right, a sinner or a penitent, so as he 
could put his shoulders against the falling 
framework of his life, and keep it from 
crushing down on the heads of others. He 
must save his own character at all costs. 
“An accident—an unlucky accident,” he 
repeated, and set his teeth,'as he steadied 
himself to walk homewards. 

He came in at the back, and met the old 
butler. 

“There’s been an accident,” he said. 
“‘T’m all right, but I must change my coat 
before I tell the Colonel. Put me something 
to eat and drink, quick, in the study first, and 
say nothing.” 

“Very well sir; Mr. Christopher is with 
the Colonel.” 

“Ah! All right; do as I say.” 

Austin ran upstairs. Without a pause or 
a glance he put off the clothes, damp with 
traces of the conflict and its terrible results, 
dressed himself and went back to the study, 
where he forced himself to swallow some- 
thing. 

His orders had been exactly carried out. 
Austin was loved in the household. What- 
ever the old servants might know or guess, 
there was a kindliness, a humanity behind 
his silent gravity, which was felt, even if not 
understood. 

Austin ate and drank, and then took his 
way to the library, where his father and his 
uncle Christopher were sitting together by 
the fire. They looked up at him with 
startled, melancholy faces. Things seemed 
to them already as bad as they could be, and 
now Austin had to make them—how much 
worse. 

“TI suppose, father,” he said, “that my 
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uncle is telling you of his interview this 
morning with Jack Purcell and his mother. 
I wish that he had come first to me. But 
something has happened since which makes 
discussion very difficult. I went, after see- 
ing Kit, to see Jackson, and I found from 
him and his partner that Jack had induced 
his mother to back up his falsehood. That 
of course destroyed every motive I could 
have for sparing him, and I went to inter- 
view him myself. He was insolent—I sup- 
pose from fear—and lied flatly. I lost my 
temper, and knocked him down. He fell on 
a bit of old rusty scythe in the grass, and I 
much fear he is seriously injured. Worthing- 
ton was there at once. It is,” concluded 
Austin, who began to find speech difficult, 
“a great additional misfortune.” 

He answered the rapid, appalled, im- 
patient questions which the two men poured 
out upon him, keeping his voice cool while 
he held the mantelpiece with his hand, till 
every detail had been told fully. Then he 
said : 

“Tam going back, of course, at once, to 
see how things are going. The only thing 
that perhaps needs a few immediate words 
is the line we mean to take about the miss- 
ing money. I cannot take out a summons 
against Jack Purcell for appropriating the 
money I left in his charge, while he is in 
this condition, but I think something ought 
to be done towards tracing the notes. Per- 
haps Pascoe rr 

His father interrupted him with an im- 
perative gesture, and his uncle spoke : 

“It is hardly becoming, Austin, to discuss 
that after what you have just told us.” 

“Excuse me, Uncle Christopher; things 
must be said while we have some sense to 
say them. We will pass over the compara- 
tive value of my statements and Purcell’s. 
The tracing of the notes is the only chance 
I have of clearing my character. I am not 
going to give it up for lost. I beg my father 
to consider himself no doubt in Jackson’s 
debt, but not to pay that money over again 
at present. Of course, I know that there is 
a chance of my past offence coming to light. 
But I should prefer that infinitely to being 
suspected of having committed a second. I 
insist on my right to prove to my father that 
I have not robbed him.” 

“ Austin,” said Colonel Fairford, “ you 
take an inadmissible tone, and you show a 
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strange want of feeling for what you tell us 
your own violence has done.” 

“TI don’t choose to give way to feeling,” 
said Austin. 

“Nor I,” said his father. ‘ You force it 
from me. I cannot take your word. You 
have made it valueless. You asked my con- 
sent to your marriage, and concealed the fact 
that you were in debt. It appears that your 
life has not been, as it has appeared, fair and 
open. By your own showing you have de- 
ceived us. I shall take what measures I 
choose to save us from open disgrace, but 
you have abused the mercy formerly shown 
you, and there can be no further re-instate- 
ment. Other arrangements must be made. 
And if this young man should succumb y 

‘“‘No. I don’t think I could be liable for 
manslaughter,” said Austin. 

“ Stop—stop,” said Christopher. ‘ That 
tone won’t do—Austin, you behaved un- 
pardonably to me when you demanded my 
consent to your marriage. You knew well 
that I should not have given it to a man 
secretly in debt, as you confess, for betting 
and gambling. It will be better now to find 
out the amount of the present trouble.” 

“Tt will,” said Austin. ‘“ And I assure 
you gambling is much too strong an expres- 
sion. Don’t commit yourself to it.” 

Anger does give strength. It enabled 
Colonel Fairford to let Austin go without 
another word. He was too self-controlled a 
man for violent language, and what seemed 
to him Austin’s flippant insolence did not 
incline him to storm at him. But though 
he showed no feeling himself, Austin’s ap- 
parent lack of it seemed to him worse than 
the guilt of which the young man was sus- 
pected. 

In the meantime, at the Hole, Miss 
Worthington’s first business had been to 
send Daffodil away. 

“ You—even you!” said the girl passion- 
ately. “Even you won’t let me help.” 

“My dear, you can’t help,” said Amy. 
“ All the Fairfords will be here presently in 
a fuss. You will only complicate matters if 
you stay here. I'll keep my eyes and my 





ears, yes, and my mind open, and I'll do all 
I can; but you must not stay.” 

“Even you!” said Daffodil, as she rose 
up and put on her hat, recognising that even 
such a woman as Amy was bent on keeping 
her apart from her unhappy lover. 
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She was, however, strong enough to sub- 
mit when needful. 

“T’ll go,” she said, “but if you knew 
everything, you would understand that it 
doesn’t much matter. I suppose you will 
know pretty soon. Then I don’t think 
you'll wonder at me.” 

“Oh, my dear, I don’t wonder,” said 

Amy, kissing her, “ but be as conventional 
as you can, my darling.” 
* They laughed through the dreadful ten- 
sion, and Daffodil went. Then Amy cried 
a little over the perversity of fate. ‘“ How I 
should hate that youth if I were her mother,” 
she thought. ‘‘ And yet God help me not to 
try to keep her small!” 

There was little time for musing. A 
neighbour had come to help to look after 
old Purcell, and Amy had to try to steady 
Mrs. Purcell’s nerves, and then to listen to 
her brother’s brief counsels. 

*‘ Keep clear of it, Amy. It’s a deuce of 
a business. Remember I know nothing about 
it, nor of Austin Fairford’s proceedings.” 

*‘ Did they quarrel ?” 

*‘T tell you I don’t know. There’s some- 
thing behind, of course. And look here, if 
it comes out that I’ve played the most harm- 
less game of billiards or rubber of whist with 
Tosty, it’s up with my chances. I shall 
have led him astray, I shall bear the brunt. 
Remember I know nothing of his habits nor 
of his difficulties.” 

Amy stood back against the doorway of 
the room; he had caught her as she came 
to fetch something that was wanted. It was 
too dark for Gerald to see her face. 

*“ He was less prudent,” she said, and 
turned away. 

‘¢ Nonsense,” Gerald called after her. ‘ Of 
course he won’t know that I’m on my 
guard.” 

But when Austin came back, he felt with 
unerring instinct that the doctor was not on 
his side. He recognised the fact, without 
any sense of resentment, before, close on his 
heels, came his father and uncle, in the 
latter’s dog-cart, and soon the little sitting- 
room seemed full of tall, anxious, cautious 
men, with few words and dismayed faces. 

Dr. Worthington’s chief desire was to get 
rid of them all. He said that there would 
be no change in the patient’s state at 
present, no questions could possibly be 
asked him, and no information extracted 
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from him. All noise and excitement must 
be avoided for a long time even after he 
came to himself. 

“Then in that case,’ said the Colonel, 
“it will be better to leave the house quiet.” 

His words were suddenly checked, for 
the door clicked and there stood Mrs. Pur- 
cell like a little white ghost. She rushed up 
to him, laying a hot hand on his arm, and 
sobbing, whispering, began a passionate ap- 
peal. 

“Gently,” interposed Worthington, “ gen- 
tly, Mrs. Purcell, your voice will be 
heard 46 

‘“‘ It must be heard,” she whispered franti- 
cally. “My boy—my boy told me, Mr. 
Austin had wronged him. Now, he’s tried 
to murder him to hide his guilt—and if 
there’s justice above “4 

“You shall have it,” said the doctor with 
cool confidence—* you shall certainly have 
it, if you hold your tongue now.” 

“I know by my mother’s heart that Jack’s 
innocent!” cried the poor woman, in tones 
all the wilder because they dared not rise 
above her breath. 

In her turn she was interrupted. The 
little maid of all work came whispering to 
the door. 

“ Please, sir, master says, will Mr. Austin 
be pleased to step up?” 

It was the way she thought proper to 
represent old Purcell’s mutter of Austin’s 
name. 

“I will come,” said Austin, who had stood 
fronting Mrs. Purcell, with an unmoved face. 

But when he went up into the big raftered 
room, glowing with firelight from the large 
old-fashioned grate, and gave his hand to 
the thin knotted fingers that felt for it, he 
could scarcely steady his voice. To meet a 
wistful, loving look from the father when the 
mother had denounced him so fiercely ! 

Purcell had become able to understand 
and look interested, when he was told little 
details about the woods and the farm, but 
he had evidently something more to say now. 
It came out at last, and though it was a 
faint and indistinct mutter, the words sounded 
to Austin like a shout. 

“Master Tosty, you take care of my 
keys.” 

“Why?” said Austin, quietly, “do you 
think I shan’t?” 

“ Don’t you give of ’em up,” said Purcell 
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—and then, with a second effort, in a louder 
tone, “ to no one.” 

“TI won’t,” said Austin. ‘ Some time you'll 
tell me why.” 

He knew that it was useless to ask ques- 
tions. The thing must wait. 

His father and uncle were driving off as 
he came downstairs, and the doctor had 
ensconced himself in his patient’s room, 
into which Mrs. Purcell had also fled after 
her outburst. Amy came out of the sitting- 
room. 

“T’m afraid there’s not much use in wait- 
ing for any change, Mr. Fairford. What 
will you do?” she said. 

Austin came into the room at her gesture 
of invitation and stood by the fire. 

“ Miss Worthington,” he said, with some- 
thing of the formality of the Fairfords, 
“ Miss Villiers, I know, is your friend.” 

“ Yes,” she said, “and I’ll be her friend 
in every way that’s possible.” Then she 
looked at him, and said steadily, “So, of 
course, will you remember her friendship, 
and be patient.” 

“ T shall fight,” repeated Austin. 

“ That’s partly what I meant. I don’t 
know the facts, or your history, or much 
about you. I can give her no advice. But 
I hope you will fight hard enough—and 
deep down enough. That’s all.” 

Her raanner was abrupt, and her face 
perplexed. She was following an instinct 
for which she could not account. Austin 
understood her better than she expected. 

“No,” he said. “I’ve got to keep on 
the top till the fight’s over.” 

“ Then I’m afraid you'll lose it.” 

“ No, I won't,” he said. “ But I’m obliged 
for your kindness. “I'll come down for a 
report early to-morrow.” 

He went off hastily, and Amy wondered 
why she had spoken and what she had really 
meant. 

“T think he hasn’t got hold of the whole 
of himself to redeem himself with,” she 
thought, “and therefore he can’t find a 
stronger Redeemer, who dwells in the depths. 
Why couldn’t I say something like that ?— 
One never can.” 

But her eyes and her hand-clasp helped 
to weigh the balance on the side of sanity 
and patience. Austin went away, over the 
frosty moonlit fields to Pascoe’s farm, to take 
steps for tracing the lost bank-notes. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


OUT OF THE DEEP 


AustTIN found that his uncle had been just 
before him at Pascoe’s farm, had got the 
address of the brother-in-law from whom the 
notes came, and had left—what?—An im- 
pression? A vague perplexity, which Austin 
felt or fancied in the farmer’s face and 
manner. 

He went home determined to face the 
terrible evening through. He seemed to 
have no sensations left but the instinct of 
resistance. He saw, heard nothing as he 
hurried along, till coming into Ford by way 
of the stable, he met the Rectory gardener 
with a note. Kit was ill, agitation at all 
that had suddenly come to his knowledge, 
had brought on a sharp attack of the fever 
that always lay in wait for him, and ‘his 
excitement took the form of extreme dis- 
tress and anxiety on his cousin’s account. 
Would Austin come and set his mind at 
rest? Austin sent in the note to his father, 
told the gardener to say that he was coming 
at once, and without seeing any one, after 
the hastiest preparation, set off for the 
Rectory. 

Then, as he walked, he knew that the 
night was cold and clear and sweet, and his 
soul grew a little quieter under the influence 
of the crystal sky. On such a night, Daf- 
fodil with moonlit hair had walked beside 
him through the very lane along which he 
was hurrying now. She walked beside him 
still, through light and darkness, and the 
vision of her gave him strength. 

It was strange at the Rectory to be met 
by anxious faces, and the half-grateful, half- 
reproachful looks of his uncle and aunt, and 
then to stand by Kit’s bedside and smile 
at him and speak gentle commonplaces. 

Kit, though conscious, was by no means 
himself. He talked fast and eagerly, and 
insisted on telling Austin all that was being 
said about him, declaring that he ought to 
see about it and set matters to rights and 
stop people’s tongues. Then, scolding him 
for being such a duffer as to knock Purcell 
down in the wrong place.—* Just Tosty, all 
over.” Then getting confused as to the rights 
of what Austin had really told him.—Had 
he accused himself of paying his debts with 
his father’s money? What had he said ? 

It was all very painful, but Austin never 
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flinched. He seemed scarcely to say any — 
thing. But he laughed a little gently, and 
put his hand on Kit’s head, and somehow 
hushed him down, till the poor fellow sighed 
out more softly : 

“TI suppose it’s all right, but I knew 
you’d get into a row if I wasn’t at your 
heels x 

“Yes, so I did; you can pitch into me 
to-morrow. Now you'll drink this and go 
to sleep.” 

The opiate which Kit had before angrily 
refused, on the plea that he would under- 
stand the rights of the matter first, was actu- 
ally swallowed, and Austin looked up to see 
Lady Barbara watching him with tear-filled 
eyes. She was prepared to think the worst 
of him; but in spite of herself she was im- 
pressed by him. 

“T think Kit will sleep now,” he said. 

‘Come down and have some supper,” 
said Lady Barbara, though an hour before 
she had declared that she would never 
receive him into her family again. 

“Thank you, I had much rather, if I may, 
stay here. They won’t expect me at home. 
Will you let me take care of Kit ?” 

It was so settled, finally, and Austin sat 
in a big chair by the fire, while Kit slept, 
and the old nurse came in softly and brought 
him food and wine, and made up the fire 
with noiseless hands. 

He tried to think, to form some plan of 
campaign, but Jack Purcell’s face came 
between him and all planning. He could 
not feel that anything but his life or death 
mattered very much. Yet he must not 
admit himself to be guilty. He must not 
cower and grovel before his own hard con- 
science and give up the game. His nerves 
were soothed by the quiet, and the silent 
night seemed a blessed interval before the 
worse news that the morning might bring. 

And so, in a sort of pause, with occasional 
visits from the nurse, and intervals of attend- 
ance on Kit, the still hours passed till the 
winter dawn broke in silver grey over the 
fair woods and fields that were his own 
inheritance, his life-long home. Kit was 
fully conscious some hours or so later, when 
Austin came into the room and stood over 
him. 

“Where have you been?” he said in his 
natural tones. ‘“ At least, what’s the news 





from the Hole? Any better?” 
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“Just the same,” answered Austin; “ you 
are better, though—that’s well.” 

“Oh, yes, good of you to come and stop 
with me. Mother has been telling me how 
they sent for you. Now I’m going to have 
it all out with you.” 

“ Presently,” said Austin. 

Kit, however, was now quite equal to get- 
ting his.own way. He would neither stay 
in bed nor be silent, and before very long 
had got himself into the arm-chair with 
Austin opposite to him, “getting,” as he 
said, “to the bottom of things.” It was no 
part of his plan to dwell on his own dis- 
appointment. There was something else in 
hand, and he crushed his trouble back, and 
got out the facts from Austin by short search- 
ing questions. He behaved exactly as if 
there had been a row in the school dormitory, 
and he wanted to find out how much Austin 
had been to blame for it. Austin liked it. 
It was more endurable than the sense of 
being judged in silence. 

“ Well,” said Kit, after some time, “it 
was all over and they forgave you, and 
nobody knew about it. What was the 
matter, then ?” 

‘‘T made my life up to please them,” said 
Austin. ‘Why do you suppose I went to 
church andso on? To keep all smooth with 
them. It was expected of me. It is of 
prisoners. They’re obliged to attend chapel 
—for their good.” 

“ Nonsense! Hang your fine-spun no- 
tions! It was your place to go to church, 
and attend to all your duties like a gentle- 
man and a Christian. Why didn’t you let 
your feelings alone? They weren’t worth 
much, you knew the straight thing to do 
and you did it. You’d have been a much 
bigger fool if you hadn’t.” 

“‘ T’d have been less of a cur if I’d enlisted 
or emigrated.” 

“No such thing. I know what that 
comes to. A soft-hearted, sensitive old 
idiot like you, would have gone to the bad 
like a shot. Now these debts of yours, I 
don’t believe they amount to much.” 

‘‘ They wouldn’t for some people. Two 
or three hundred or so would clear me. 
You see, a strict life, penitence, and all the 
rest of it was expectedof me. My allowance 
was calculated just to do for my wants, and 
if I was dull at home, I was expected to 
remember that I should have been duller in 
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jail. But having been a sinner didn’t make 
me a saint, and then came chances of a game 
of billiards or a hand at cards, or a fling of 
some sort—no great harm as things go. 
But every chance of it was bought by schemes 
and lies. Ihad to account for every minute. 
When I'd been playing billiards at Win- 
borough I said I’d been playing cricket at 
Bracebridge. That leaves a worse taste in 
the mouth than smoke or drink either. 
Besides, I had to pay for it with what money 
I had; so other bills ran on. Don’t sup- 
pose I’ve a craze for gambling ; but I should 
have gone mad if I hadn’t had an outlet. 
The dullness was deadly.” 

“ Well?” said Kit, rather drily, and in a 
tone of non-committal. 

‘“‘ Well, then, when I wanted to be married, 
I knew I could clear myself by degrees. 
Why should I tell about these absurd debts ? 
They were my own look-out. It was time I 
looked after myself.” 

“ Did Uncle Chris ask you if you were in 
debt ?” asked Kit. 

“No, but he said that they knew all about 
me, and implied that I had kept perfectly 
straight. Now they think that of course I 
stole my father’s money, because I owe a 
bill at the King’s Head, and didn’t mention 
it. Under that charge I won’t sit down. 
But, no doubt it’s an open question whether 
to be cleared of this, or to keep the old 
affair quiet, is most important. Which do 
you say?” 

“7 hate alternatives,” said Kit, frowning ; 
‘“‘ there’s generally a way out.” 

‘“ Find it,” said Austin. 

Kit’s half- petulant, half- kindly manner 
had grown serious. He ceased to fence. 
Austin sat watching him, with half a smile 
upon his dark face. 

“ If you can imagine yourself on the horns 
of such a dilemma,” he continued, “ what 
would you do?” 

“ I should pray about it,” said Kit, briefly. 
“When I am in trouble I do.” 

“Oh no,” said Austin, “I’ve got to keep 
my head clear, till I’ve pulled through it.” 

Then seeing in Kit’s eyes how the words 
sounded, he started up and burst out : 

“I’m not sneering ; God forbid! But I’ve 
got to act, to hold on. I can’t go down 
into the place of darkness and face my own 
soul now. What does that matter? I’ve 
got to pull through. If I’m disgraced— 
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disgraced publicly, don’t you see, Kit ?— 
there’s my father, my father to think of— 
and Nancy. There must not bea scandal. 
They must not think it signifies about Jack. 
That was an accident—an accident; I’ve just 
got to keep cool, and fight it out.” 

“ Well,” said Kit, “I never knew a man 
fight worse for saying his prayers and set- 
tling his conscience before he went into 
action, and I don’t see how you are to see 
the right thing to do if you’re afraid to look 
yourself in the face.’’ 

Austin walked over to the window, and 
stood there silent. Presently he turned round 
and said, very gently: 

“We mustn’t talk any more. I’m going 
to leave you now, and come back by and 
by. Yes, to-day I really will come back. 
Now don’t trouble about me—nothing can 
happen just now; lie back and rest.” 

Kit was obliged to obey, and Austin left 
him, taking care to tell the old nurse that he 
had done so. Then he went away through 
the Rectory garden, across the lane, and 
along the churchyard, into the empty church, 
and up the stairs into the tower-room. Then 
he drew the bolt across the door, and sat 
down there with himself. 

The room was cold, clean, and empty; the 
Rector never used it now. The shrill, weak 
caw of the jackdaws sounded in the eaves, 
the tick of the church clock was loud and 
close. That sound, only heard once before 
and then ‘unheeded, brought the old scene 
like a picture before Austin’s mind. He 
shuddered and covered his eyes, and looked 
himself in the face, and saw himself as a 
coward. 

A sort of workable courage, not wholly an 
ineffective or ungallant thing, had come from 
keeping himself, as he said, “on the top,” 
and so refusing to realise the evils which he 
could not cure, and perhaps for such as Kit, 
with a calm soul and a clear record, such a 
point of view was enough. He could say 
his prayers and go smiling into action. 

But Austin’s life-boat was foundering in 
wilder and more stormy seas. The deep 
waters were going over him and the floods 
were drowning him, and there was no use in 
pretending to ride on the crest of the wave. 

No use in pretending to himself or others 
that his character and his good name were 
not threatened with ruin, no use in forgetting 
that he had once deserved such a threat, no 


use in thinking that the course of his love 
could run smooth in the ordinary paths of 
cheerful success. No use in hiding from 
himself that the accident that had put Jack 
Purcell’s life in his hands was an awful and 
tragical thing. No use either in any prayers 
which did not search those depths of the soul, 
where he, alas, found nothing but solitude 
and silence. 

He might command his nerves, but he 
could not summon all the forces of his man- 
hood till he had risked body and soul in that 
awful reckoning of the forces arrayed against 
st. 

He thought, till there was nothing worse 
to think; he felt, till no feeling could take him 
bysurprise; he feared, till he got to the bottom 
of fear, and there was nothing more to be 
afraid of. He prayed, for such struggles of 
the soul are prayers, though he seemed to 
cry into the darkness, and heard no voice nor 
any to answer. 

But when the tears, the shudderings, of that 
hour of long pent-up anguish had past, and 
he stood up on his feet, he was afraid no 
more, the “‘ Dweller on the Threshold ” had 
fled. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


LEAVE FORD 


AUSTIN unbarred the door and came down 
the narrow stairs in the thickness of the tower 
wall, Footsteps sounded below, and, un- 
willing to encounter the old Saturday church 
cleaner, who would certainly have asked him 
after the health of each member of his family, 
and have finally complimented him on his 
growth, as she had done ever since he was 
two years old, he paused in the shelter of the 
door. The church, ordinarily a dark one, 
was filled with misty, tinted sunlight, which 
fell on a solitary figure walking slowly up the 
aisle. Austin saw his father’s bare grey head, 
silvered and brightened in the misty light, 
and started as if he had seen a vision, as if 
his thoughts had taken outward shape. 

The Colonel walked slowly on up into the 
darkness of the chancel, and knelt down on 
the altar steps. Austin stood far away with 
bent head. The strange interview which he 
was seeking, which was to be in part a con- 
fession of blameworthiness, such as he never 
before felt needful, and in part an assertion 
of uprightness, such as he had never before 
dared to make, must wait. He sat down 
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softly on a bench inside the door, and then 
as he watched his kneeling father, knelt down 
himself. Nothing else was possible to him. 

After some little time the Colonel rose and 
came down the church with a slow and falter- 
ing step. He was pale and put his hand, as 
if for aid, on the ends of the benches as he 
passed. He dropped some papers out of his 
hand, ard Austin, purposely making his move- 
ments audible, came forward and picked them 
up. 
The Colonel looked at him with an alto- 
gether unexpected expression of face. It was 
as if he had not been thinking about him at 
all. 

“‘ Father,” said Austin, “I was coming to 
find you. Will you let me walk home with 
you?” 

The Colonel laid his hand on the strong 
young arm, either for support or detention. 

‘“‘ Wait,” he said. ‘ Austin, I have some- 
thing to tell you. It is not unfitting to speak 
of mistakes and incompetence here.” 

“ Father—then sit down, I am ready to 
hear anything that you may be willing to say 
to me.” 

The Colonel, however, remained standing, 
with his hand on the poppy head of the last 
of the row of benches in the aisle: 

‘“‘ Austin,” he said, “ whatever your own 
conduct may have been, it is right that you 
should know what has happened. You have 
not, perhaps, read the papers to-day with 
much interest—but almost all I have was 
invested in shares—in Bank.” Here the 
Colonel mentioned a name too well known 
among the authors of the world’s great mis- 
fortunes. ‘It has failed, and I hardly know 
the extent of the consequences. This spring 
the old securities were called in and a change 
was necessary: the interest offered was good 
—you can see.” 

Austin looked with a sort of external com- 
prehension at the figures which his father 
thrust into his hand. 

“I gave Hilda the same advice,” said the 
Colonel after a pause. ‘ About two-thirds 
of her money fell in for re-investment at the 
same time.” 

“ Did Uncle Chris advise it ?” 

“‘ No,” said the Colonel. ‘“ His advice I 
knew would have been to take lower interest. 
But I was unwilling to let my brothers—both 
as you know, from their professions and your 
aunts’ fortunes, much richer men than myself 
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—I was unwilling to let them know how much 
the additional income was needed with us.” 

The poor Colonel spoke in a quiet con- 
trolled voice, but the hand on the poppy head 
shook. ‘The feelings of a man accustomed 
to feel responsible to his heirs as to his fore- 
fathers, and who regarded hereditary property 
as a sacred trust, curiously confused and 
blurred, almost reversed for a moment his 
relations to his doubted and discredited son. 
He had deeply injured Austin, be Austin what 
he might. 

There was no hesitation in Austin’s bearing, 
strung up as were all his faculties to the 
highest pitch. What he felt, what he said 
next, was perhaps the keenest character test 
that could have been devised. He spoke at 
once: 

“‘ Then it is my place to help you to do the 
best possible for us all. Father, there is much 
in which I am, indeed, unworthy to be called 
your son; I will answer now any questions 
you can ask, and give you any explanations 
in my power. But I declare solemnly to 
you that I gave Jack Purcell that thirty 
pounds to pay Jackson’s bill. I have not 
robbed you. I am entirely incapable of doing 
so. I am absolutely to be trusted as an honest 
man. I am not afraid to say so, here in God’s 
And I ask you to forgive me for all 
the other ways in which I have done amiss.” 

The Colonel looked at him with wistful 
intensity. 

*‘T have myself put it out of my power to 
wring the truth out of the Purcells for the 
present. But I ask you to accept my assur- 
ance until I can prove it. Of course,” he 
added, with the faintest flicker of a smile, 
‘‘T know you must continue to have many 
misgivings. Give me the benefit of the 
doubt.” 

‘‘T think that is only reasonable,” said the 
Colonel. 

The words were stiff—dull—under the 
mark altogether, but in his heart he gave 
way. There might, there would be “ doubts, 
hesitation and pain,” but from that hour he 
took his son’s part, and oh, how different, 
spite of all else, was now the future! 

What better outcome could Austin have 
hoped from what had seemed so lonely a 
struggle than the new force which had en- 
abled him to work such a conviction ? 

“Then, father,” he said “if you will stay 
here, or walk along the lane, while I run in 
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and tell Kit that I am going back with you. 
I will follow you in a minute, and you will 
let me help you to face this trouble.” 

The Colonel sat down on the neighbour- 
ing bench, and Austin rushed in upon Kit 
with hurried words, but with an utterly 
changed countenance. 

“ All right,” said Kit, watching him, “I 
shall do now. And look here, those limited, 
very limited liabilities of yours—I think we 
can get them settled up, and perhaps I can 
put them in a more frivolous point of view 
before Uncle Nicholas.” 

Austin’s eyes glowed, and he squeezed 
Kit’s hand ; he did not accept the offer, but 
he would always be glad that Kit had made 
it before he knew ow acceptable it would 
very likely be. 

He rejoined his father, and they walked 
on together, both for the moment so much 
less miserable that they could speak quietly 
of what Austin began to see was a most 
terrible misfortune. 

The Colonel, sick at heart, had gone into 
the library, his morning letters and papers 
unopened for some hours. When he took 
heart to look at them, this news came to 
light. He had come out, he hardly knew 
why or whither. 

“IT am afraid, Austin, I am afraid,” he 
said, “ that I had not the resolution to face 
Hilda. I begged Aer to consult Christopher 
also, but, poor dear child, she expressed her 
entire contentment with my advice. But it 
is due to her to tell her at once.” 

Then Austin said that he thought first 
they had better make their own minds quite 
clear as to what had happened, and get facts 
and figures distinctly on paper, so as not to 
frighten Hilda more than could be helped. 
It was possible, too, that things were not 
quite so bad as they seemed, and his Uncle 
Christopher must be told and asked to give 
his help. 

“Yes,” said the Colonel, “‘ we must con- 
sult him of course.” 

“You'll come in, father, first and sit 
down, and get a little rested,” said Austin ; 
and so, closely consulting, they came up the 
garden together, and Nancy’s astonished eyes 
fell on them as she sat, idle and miserable, 
in the window of the breakfast-room, where 
the three ladies had been holding a long and 
fruitless talk. 

When Nancy that morning had looked 


round the well-worn room—a room.neither 
luxurious nor artistic, hardly even tasteful in 
its arrangements, and yet with the harmony 
of long well-ordered living—it seemed to her 
that the old books on the shelves, and the 
old brown chintz covers on the chairs, cried 
out against anything so unaccustomed and 
so disturbing as Austin’s conduct. 

Agatha sat down and began to add up the 
clothing club accounts. She was old enough 
to know that the day’s work must be done. 

“‘ My dear,” she said, “did Polly Jones 
pay in threepence or fourpence last week ? ” 

“ How can I think about it?” said Nancy 
passionately. “I could understand if Austin 
died, or we were ruined suddenly, I could 
understand bearing that well. But in this 
there’s neither sense nor hope. If I was 
not miserable I should despise myself.” 

“My dear, nothing can happen without 
being a call to patience,” said Agatha. “It 
is a severe trial, but perhaps some day we 
shall know why it was sent. It will be in 
the end for our good.” 

“IT never cared about being rich and 
smart,” said Nancy, “ but I did like to think 
that every one belonging to me was good. I 
can never be proud of being a Fairford 
again.” 

“You talk,” said Hilda, “as if it was 
proved that Austin was guilty.” 

“It seems he did it once,” said Nancy. 
“ That’s enough for me. Besides, all along 
he has been deceitful.” 

‘‘There is such a thing as charity,” said 
Hilda. 

“I don’t understand charity,” said Nancy, 
‘if it means pretending that you trust people 
when you don’t.” 

“Tt is better not to talk, Nancy,” said 
Agatha. “It is, of course, very hard to 
keep the real strong hatred of the sin, and 
feel mercy to the sinner. We mustn’t lose 
sight of the first. Of course, He—the One 
Who had a right to pardon—could see if 
there was repentance. We cannot, and I 
must confess, I hear things said about 
charity which seem hardly safe.” 

“Or true,” said Nancy, bitterly. 

‘‘Suppose you were a sinner yourself,” 
said Hilda. 

“But I couldn’t be, in that sense,” said 
the girl; “and I should despise myself if I 
lowered my principles for any one’s sake.” 

Her throat ached and her eyes stung, 
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but no other line of thought seemed. pos- 
sible. 

“There is the dreadful thought of his 
having been with us at the holiest of ser- 
vices,” said Agatha, in the low, reverent 
tone with which she had before spoken, 
“when all the while he was not open.” 

“Which of us is?” said Hilda. “How 
could he stay away? Have you never been 
there with bad thoughts? He is a man, so 
he could do bad things. We can’t.” 

“T have followed the rule of the Cate- 
chism,” said Agatha, before Nancy said, 
astonished : 

“T shouldn’t think of coming with bad 
thoughts ; you can always get rid of them if 
you like.” 

As she spoke, her eyes fell on her father 
and brother coming up the path, the Colonel’s 
hand on Austin’s arm, and both evidently 
deep in consultation. 

They came into the house as the luncheon 
gong sounded, and turned into the dining- 
room. Austin helped his father with some 
solicitude, pouring out wine for him, and 
then began himself to eat cold beef and drink 
beer with energy. He had had scarcely any 
breakfast, and was young and healthy enough 
to be hungry in spite of stress of feeling. 
For the moment he was more conscious of 
the weight on his father’s mind than on his 
own, and began to give information about 
Kit, to which only Hilda replied by small 
frightened questions. Agatha and Nancy 
were both silent, and he very shortly became 
sO. 
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Presently the Colonel rose. 

“It is my wish,” he said, “ that our family 
intercourse should be carried on as usual. 
For what is past I long ago pardoned my 
son ; and though our thoughts may be beyond 
our control, as to the present by the law of 
our country every one is regarded as innocent 
until he is proved guilty. Austin, when you 
have finished, will you come to me in the 
library ?” 

He left the room, and Agatha at once 
said : 

“ Do you return to the Rectory to-night, 
Austin ?” 

“‘T think I must go and see if Kit wants 
me, but I don’t think he will,” said Austin. 

Hilda speedily fled, and in a minute Agatha 
followed her, and the brother and sister were 
left alone. 

The relations between them were still so 
youthful and simple that Nancy was ready to 
break out into childish reproaches. 

Her knowledge of the past was a terrible 
thing for Austin to face. He looked at 
her. 

“Nancy,” he began, but she broke in upon 
him. 

“Don’t speak to me! I can never trust 
you. You have spoiled my whole life, and I 
shall never—never—be happy any more. I 
should like to go away and never see Ford 
again.” 

“‘ T wonder,” said Austin, slowly, “ whether 
you really would.” 

But she rushed away without giving him 
an answer. 
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By Rev. JOHN WATSON, M.A. (IAN MACLAREN) 


(LL the words of Jesus are 
precious, but one is in- 
clined to arrange them into 
an ascending series after the 
fashion of the “ Paradiso.” 
Jesus first of all laid down 
the principles, conditions, characteristics, 
and aims of His new society in the Sermon 
on the Mount. This is the character of the 





kingdom of God. Later He describes the 
growth, struggles, dangers, and hindrances of 
the kingdom in the Parable of the Sower, 
and its companions. This is the history of 
the kingdom. By and bye He goes deeper, 
and in the synagogue of Capernaum He un- 
folds His idea of Life—how death is the 
gate ot life and men must eat His flesh and 
drink His blood. This is the secret of the 
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kingdom. And then, before Jesus went to 
the cross, He assembled His little band of 
followers round a common table and told 
them that love was the one bond of union 
in heaven and earth. This is the fellowship 
of the kingdom of God. So Jesus met His 
disciples in the outer court of the Law, and 
led them into the heart of the Father. 

Among the discourses of Jesus, the one in 
the Upper Room stands alone, and a certain 
circumstance doubles its interest. It is a 
conversation, and the conversations of Jesus 
have a peculiar attraction. There are two 
people—Jesus and another—and the other 
is my representative. He has his difficulty, 
Jesus removes it; he falls into some mis- 
take, Jesus corrects it ; he asks his question, 
Jesus answers it. It is my case he states. 
When he is satisfied, so am I. I am in 
turn Nicodemus and Nathaniel. I am the 
woman of Samaria and the young ruler. 
Without these people, their stupidity, their 
earnestness, their agony, their relief, the 
Gospels had been poorer. They gave play 
to the patience and wisdom of Jesus; they 
called forth His grace and compassion. 
Jesus’ chief conversation took place when 
He sat down with the apostles at the Last 
Supper. There were twelve guests, and six 
spoke by word or deed. As each comes 
forward, one can identify the type and re- 
cognise himself. When all have uttered 
themselves, the Church of Christ is revealed 
in miniature, as it has stood before the 
world for eighteen centuries. 

It comes as a surprise that one class of 
religious people is unrepresented : no disciple 
is perfect. With a single exception they were 
honest men, who believed in Jesus, who had 
followed Him loyally, who loved the king- 
dom of God and had given their lives to its 
service. But their minds were darkened by 
ignorance, their hearts were beset by sin, 
their lives were too sadly dominated by self, 
their wills were still infirm. They had not 
finished their battle ; they had not won their 
race. ‘They were just beginning to fight— 
just stripping themselves for the course. No 
man had come to his full height, not even 
John. Taking them all in all—these pioneers 
of Christendom—they were not conspicuously 
wiser, truer, bolder, nor, even including Judas, 
more worldly, false, cowardly than twelve 
Christians of to-day. They had still to be 
made, and one of them would break finally, 


as it appears, in the firing. They sat with 
Jesus in the Upper Room, fairly well satisfied 
with themselves, but they would have to pass 
through much discipline before they sat down 
at the marriage supper of the Lamb. One 
of them was to fall before he could learn to 
stand; one would be quickly put to the 
sword—not the least fortunate; one would 
be left alone in his old age—most tried, 
most purified, most loved of all ; some would 
wander far and wide beyond our ken. Jesus 
would keep every true man and give him the 
victory. They wanted thrones, and Jesus gave 
them the cross; but they got their thrones 
in the end, that handful of Jewish peasants, 
and are judging the twelve tribes of Israel 
to-day. Jesus was not amazed that they 
were imperfect; Jesus was not impatient 
with their faults. If perfection be the con- 
dition of discipleship in the Christian society, 
then honest men will be obliged to go out, 
beginning at the best down to the worst. 
Jesus will be left alone with the Pharisees. 
It is the false disciple who is the trial of 
Jesus, and Judas was the first to put himself 
in evidence. This was not because he had 
anything to say: his speaking had been done 
elsewhere and his cue now was silence. His 
deed stood in place of words and lifted him 
into prominence, for the moment the most 
exacting and influential of the twelve. Jesus 
was unable to look on Judas and hold His 
peace. Here was a man who had been 
called to the apostolate and had pledged 
himself to the cause, who had worked with 
Jesus, lived with Jesus, called Jesus Lord for 
three years; who had been moved by false 
ambition from the beginning ; who had worn 
a mask in the most sacred presence; who 
had misused the slender means of the little 
fellowship ; who had arranged to make some- 
thing tangible out of his Master; who had 
arranged that Jesus should be betrayed where 
He prayed—in Gethsemane. One does not 
imagine Judas as a man of evil looks or un- 
believing speech: more likely he was an in- 
gratiating personage with an easy flow of noblé 
sentiments. He betrayed Jesus with a polite 
manner. Many men are far more trying than 
Judas, and play the fool as this astute man 
never would, But one’s moral sense has no 
doubt that Judas is the worst type in life. 
One may pardon his friend if he be a drunkard 
or a miser, or if he be filled with pride or be 
the victim of an evil temper ; but there is no 
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way of living with falsehood. ‘Treachery 
breaks friendship: it cannot be endured. 
The presence of Judas was heavier on Jesus 
than the cross. While that face was in the 
room Jesus could not speak with freedom; He 
could hardly breathe. As soon as Judas de- 
parted “it was night” without, but within a 
load was lifted from the soul of Jesus, and 
He cried: “ Now is the Son of Man glorified.” 
Yet the Master did His best by Judas, and 
would fain have saved him from himself. He 
kept Judas by His side after the character of 
the man had appeared ; He declared in Galilee 
the spirit that lived in him; He let him know 
in Jerusalem that his plots were an open 
secret. Jesus gave Judas one opportunity 
after another of confession. As He washed 
his feet, the touch of Jesus’ hand; when 
He offered him the sop, the look on Jesus’ 
face; when He told him to do his work 
quickly, the sound of Jesus’ voice, were means 
of grace. If, at this last moment, he had 
cast himself on his Master’s mercy, we should 
have mentioned his name to-day—the chief 
sinner saved. Judas was to be Jesus’ 
failure. 

After Judas went out Peter took occasion 
to declare that he would die for Jesus, and 
afterwards he denied Jesus; but we must 
never confound the cowardice of Peter with 
the treachery of Judas. This Apostle was 
a bundle of logical and moral inconsistencies. 
He confessed Jesus to be the Son of God, 
and yet would give Him advice. He would 
strike a hasty blow for Jesus, and yet could 
not watch with Him the hour. He would go 
to meet Him on the water, and yet was 
afraid he should be drowned. He saw 
Christ’s holiness so clearly one day that he 
was confounded, but at another time he 
tempted his Lord like Satan himself. He 
was the bravest man of the twelve in the 
Upper Room; in the High Priest’s palace 
he swore Jesus was a stranger. If one were 
to go by the bare evidence of facts it would 
be impossible to prove Peter an honest man : 
if one estimates the trend of character Peter 
cannot be cast out. Send him after Judas if 
you please, you have not got rid of Peter: 
he only remains outside the door weeping 
bitterly. He stands for that enormous class 
who are a patent perplexity in the eyes of 
the Church, the world, and themselves. The 
smoke is driven to and fro by sudden gusts 
of wind, and yet, in spite of all, it is still 


ascending. The life is blazing with con- 
tradictions, but the heart follows Christ. 

Thomas speaks next, who ,was a complete 
contrast to Peter, both in his strength and 
weakness. This was no creature of im- 
pulses and emotions—first to confess, to 
promise, to strike, to flee; but a strong, 
silent, reserved, gloomy nature. Very slowly 
would this man make up his mind, and very 
severely would he try all the evidence, but 
where he took his stand, he would stand, and 
there also he would die. He has vindicated 
the right of scepticism within the Church: 
for he was, by virtue of his questioning nature, 
a sceptic, and by virtue of his loyalty, a 
Christian. The characteristic of Thomas is 
not that he doubted—that were an easy 
passport to religion—but that he doubted 
and loved. His doubt was the measure of 
his love : his doubt was swallowed up in love. 
This is the reason John understood Thomas, 
because they were both great lovers of Jesus. 
He declared his belief that if Jesus went to 
Bethany he would be killed, but in the same 
breath Thomas declared his intention of 
going to die with Him. He was certain that 
Jesus had not risen from the dead, but was 
plainly broken-hearted on that account. Con- 
fessions he could not make. Neither was 
he capable of denials. He was not good at 
believing ; his strength lay in loving. His 
views were dim and defective, but he clung 
with the affection of a dumb animal to 
Jesus. ‘ Whither I go ye know,” said Jesus, 
“and the way ye know.” Thomas protested 
at once against such reckless drafts upon 
his faith. ‘“ We know nothing, Lord, but 
Thyself ;” which may be enough in the end, 
for Jesus said, “ Thou knowest all then. I 
am the way, the truth and the life.” 

Jesus’ conversation with Thomas was a 
little trying to a fourth Apostle whose mind 
was alien to every kind of speculation. 
Philip was the very type of plain down- 
right common sense, the mind to whom the 
multiplication-table will ever be the model 
fora creed. It was he who calculated how 
many pennyworths of bread it would take to 
feed the multitude, and who met Nathaniel’s 
difficulties about Jesus with an abrupt 
“Come and see.” Philip could hardly be 
patient with Thomas, who seemed always in 
a fog; he became a little impatient even with 
Jesus when He spoke of seeing the Father. 
As a matter of fact, they had not seen the 
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Father, but a theophany was what they did 
want. ‘Show us the Father and it sufficeth 
us.” Good, worthy Philip: one realises as 
by a flash the limits of triumphant common 
sense. Religion demands some insight, some 
imagination, some spirituality; it is not ex- 
hausted in everyday duty. Philip is an 
average Englishman ; his faith, with many 
robust excellences, wants the touch of Celtic 
mystery, but it can always be depended on to 
produce righteousness. 

No one interrupted Jesus till He spoke of 
the way in which He would manifest Him- 
self to His disciples and not to the world. 
This distinction excited a disciple who makes 
his solitary appearance on this occasion, and 
who is known as Judas, not Iscariot. Tra- 
dition has it that he was an ultra Jew and 
one of Jesus’ most bigoted followers. Very 
likely he had been alarmed by the unlimited 
charity of Jesus and the promiscuous gather- 
ing of the Christian Church. Jesus at last 
recognised the right of His friends to some 
exclusive privileges, and was prepared to 
safeguard them by some barrier. Jesus 
would manifest Himself to the few—that was 
right ; He would not manifest Himself to the 
many—that also was right. But how? Judas 
was anxious to learn the condition of this 
esoteric communion—Judas expected some 
sign, or rite, or creed, to be the separating line 
between covenanted and uncovenanted people. 
Jesus answered, Love. If any one loved 
the wide world over, in him God would dwell. 
It was a delicate rebuke to Judas, and one 
always enjoys the chastisement of bigotry. 
But let us not be too hard on the Judas type, 
calling it narrow and obscurantist. Let us do 
its members justice. Judas may not be liberal 
—be sure he will be loyal—and if he may 
think it right to send you to the stake, he 
will also go himself to the death for conscience’ 
sake. Judas he is, but not Iscariot. 

One disciple has heard every word which 
was said in the Upper Room, and by and 


bye he will write the history in his Gospel. 
Meanwhile John lays his head on Jesus’ 
breast and keeps silence. Why should he 
speak? What question had the beloved dis- 
ciple to ask? Judas’s treachery had not 
come as a surprise on John, for his instincts 
had made him shrink from the false soul. 
He needed not to inquire the way to heaven, 
for the intimate of Jesus had been walking 
therein for three years. For him no phy- 
sical theophany was needed who had looked 
on the face of Jesus. What were mysteries 
to other men who had only sight, were revela- 
tions to him who had vision. A sceptic 
must question and argue, it is his necessity : 
a mystic has only to learn and listen, it is 
his felicity. Once John did speak, but it 
was not for himself. Peter wished to know 
who should betray Jesus, and made his 
appeal through John. “Lord, who is it?” 
whispered John with a friend’s liberty. A 
mystic gathers truth as a plant absorbs the 
light, in silence and without effort. His 
service to his brethren is to ask secrets of 
the Lord. 

Six typical men—a false disciple, a faulty 
disciple, a sceptical disciple, a practical dis- 
ciple, a narrow disciple, a mystical disciple ; 
and yet, with one exception, there is a place 
for each in the fellowship of Christ. 

Six disciples, and for them all one Lord, 
who unveils Judas, sending him forth to 
finish his work and to die of remorse ; who 
rebukes the self-confidence of Peter and 
foretells his bitter humiliation ; who takes 
Thomas by the hand and leads him through 
the darkness ; who offers to Philip the sure 
evidence of His life and works ; who loosens 
the bonds of Judas, not Iscariot, and brings 
him into a large place; who satisfies John 
with Himself and His love,—one glorious 
Christ who is unto each disciple what he 
needed and more than he imagined, a place 
of “broad rivers and streams,” Judge, 
Saviour, Prophet, Master, Deliverer, Friend. 











IN THE GARDEN 


By WILLIAM CANTON 


Our plot is small, but sunny 
limes 
Shut out all cares and 
troubles ; 
And there my little girl at 
times 


And I sit blowing bubbles. 


At 


\ 
SS 


The screaming swifts race to and 
fro, 
Bees cross the ivied paling, 
Draughts lift and set the globes 
we blow 
In freakish currents sailing. 


ana 


They glide, they dart, they soar, they break. 
Oh, joyous little daughter, 

What lovely coloured worlds we make, 
What crystal flowers of water! 


To her, enchanted with the gleam, 
The glamour and the glory, 

The bubble home’s‘a home of dream, 
And I must tell its story : 


One, green and rosy, slowly drops ; 
One soars and shines a minute, 

And carries to the lime-tree tops 
Our home, reflected in it. 


Tell what we did, and how we played, 


The gable, with cream rose in bloom, 
And lived, divinely double— 


She sees from roof to basement ; 





“ Oh, father, there’s your little room!” 
She cries in glad amazement. 


A father and his merry maid, 
Whose world was in a bubble ! 





PERSONAL REMINISCENCES HALF A CENTURY AGO 
By J. GUINNESS ROGERS, M.A. D.D. 


2,\OME two or three years ago 
*@) circumstances led me to a 
walk along a good country 
road, with which I had been 
familiar in my boyhood, but 
which I had not visited for 
many a long day. When I had left behind 
me the railway station at which I alighted, 
and round which had gathered a small suburb, 
whose villas are inhabited chiefly by Liverpool 
gentlemen, I found myself at once on the well- 
known scene of my boyhood and early youth. 
It was not only that the stately old church, an 
ideal village sanctuary in an ideal situation, 
stood just as it has stood for centuries, but 
all around it was the same air of undisturbed 
quiet and unchanging respectability. In this 
busy nineteenth century, and within a few 
miles of one of the most active and enter- 
prising cities in the kingdom—for Liverpool 
is hardly six miles distant—and close to one 
of the busiest railway lines, here was a little 
spot, which to all outward appearance was 
absolutely untouched by the changes which 
have transformed the entirecountry. There 
had been no addition to, and, so far as I could 
perceive, no alteration in the group of houses 
which nestled under the shadow of the old 
church. As I walked on I was still more 
impressed by the same features in the scene. 
The tide of modern betterment or worsement, 
as it may be variously regarded, had left this 
little district severely alone. I felt I could 
remember every field and every gate-post, 
and that all were just as they had been sixty 
years ago, so that I could hardly have been 
surprised if I had suddenly met some of the 
old friends of those times. It was a veritable 
Sleepy Hollow, lying between busy centres 
of life. 

The experience was a curious one, and it 
set me thinking of the distant past, separated 
by an interval far wider than that which the 
lapse of years has made from the stirring pre- 
sent. Very dim are the childish recollections 
of the time when the railway with all its revolu- 
tionary influences, the full extent of which 
seems even now but superficially appreciated, 
was unknown. Still I have an indistinct re- 





membrance of the memorable contest between 
the locomotives, which ended in the victory of 
Stevenson’s “ Rocket,’’ andasomewhat clearer 
one of that fateful day when the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway was opened and 
Huskisson was killed. There floats before 
my mind’s eye a hazy vision of the train, in 
which he went to his death, as seen from a 
bridge, which, if I remember rightly, spans 
the line near the Rainhill station. 

Needless to say the railway itself was the 
sensation of the time. It was my good fortune 
to have a father who was a strong believer in 
progress, and who seems to me always to have 
kept in touch with the advanced ideas of the 
time. Owing to his influence, and to the hope- 
ful and progressive spirit natural to boyhood, I 
had from the first a liking for the rail, and 
an intense interest in its marvels. But I well 
remember the vague alarm which it awakened 
in the minds of numbers. Neither believers 
nor unbelievers, however, could have formed 
any accurate forecast of the widespread effect 
which it was to produce. I cannot but feel 
that the man whose lot has been cast in this 
stirring period has unspeakable reason for 
gratitude. All changes, however beneficial, 
involve a certain measure of loss, but it is 
only the price which is paid for richer gain. 
Of course there are some features of the past 
which have been lost that we would fain 
have retained, and there are things in the 
present which are distasteful, and which to 
many minds have in them elements of danger. 
Possibly the England of the early years of 
the century answered more nearly to the idea 
of a paradise for the rich, although the upper 
ten thousand seem even now to have abun- 
dant facility for making life enjoyable after 
their fashion. But the world does not exist 
for the sake of the few, and in the condition 
of the people, including under that term the 
lower section of the middle class, there has 
not been so much change as revolution. 

Of the increase in material comforts, one 
illustration may be given. Why I should have 
retained any special remembrance of the price 
of tea I cannot even conjecture, but I do recall 
the time when my mother used to pay six shil- 
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lings per pound for the tea for ordinary con- 
sumption. It is a significant fact, as indicating 
the difference in the style of living, since other 
articles were dear, for the most part, in the 
same proportion. But the contrast on which 
I prefer to dwell is that between the oppor- 
tunities for mental culture, then and now. It 


, was not only that there were no School Boards 


and no Board schools, and that such volun- 
tary schools as existed were few and feeble, 
but the idea that the people ought to be 
educated, so far from being generally accepted, 
was regarded by a large party with distrust 
approaching to alarm. It would be extremely 
difficult for those who have been trained in 
the intellectual atmosphere of to-day to realise 
the state of opinion on the question of educa- 
tion at that time. A large section of the 
population was growing up in ignorance, and 
those who were alive to the evil, and sought 
to bring about a better state of things, were 
regarded by some as enemies of constitutional 
order, by others as foes of religion itself. 
The days of cheap literature had not yet 
come, and the facilities for the attainment of 
knowledge were exceedingly limited. As I 
stand occasionally at a railway bookstall, and 
run my eye over the vast mass of literature 
offered to the public, I cannot help thinking 
of the revolution which has passed over the 
intellectual life of the country. It is very 
easy to fasten on the unpleasant features in 
this development, for they are neither few 
nor light, and by dwelling persistently upon 
them, we fancy that it is extremely doubtful 
whether the change has not been for the 
worse. Of course there is always pernicious 
as well as healthful literature, and in presence 
of the miscellaneous store of a bookstall, in 
which it is to be expected that the light, the 
entertaining, and the sensational will predomi- 
nate, this point strikes an observer more. But 
that is far too narrow and superficial a view 
on which to base a judgment. It must not 
be forgotten that the classics of the language 
which, in the earlier time, were the costly 
luxuries of the few, are now accessible to the 
multitude, and are read much more widely 
than is supposed by those who seem to have 
an inherent tendency to concentrate their 
“attention on the more unpleasant side of 
things. ‘ We have far too much reading of 
mere snippety extracts and of magazines,” say 
some. ‘True, but those who read these ephe- 
meral publications, and who do get some light 


and knowledge from them, would in the for- 
mer days have read nothing at all, and even 
these superficial glances at great subjects will, 
in numerous cases, stir up the desire to know 
more. 

Let the critics of the present try to 
imagine the time when there were no penny 
newspapers, and, in fact, hardly a newspaper 
at all. In my own home a newspaper was 
felt to be a necessity, but seeing that the 
price of a weekly paper was sevenpence, the 
want was one for which, with the straitened 
means of a Dissenting minister in a small 
congregation, it was not easy to provide. 
Sevenpence a week was something, and all 
that could be done was to join with a friend 
or two to buy it, and our own denomina- 
tional journal, which was either the World 
or the Patriot (I am not quite sure which 
name it bore at the particular period to 
which I refer). The Liverpool Mercury was 
the paper to which we were indebted tor 
our general news, and I feel, even at this 
day, a sentiment of sincere gratitude to that 
paper. It was a consistent exponent of a 
strong decided Liberalism, which, without 
being extreme, was distinctly progressive, 
and was always in sympathy with the cause 
of the weak and the oppressed. But while 
I prize now its educational influence, at the 
time I was deeply interested in its news. It 
was the exciting reading of the week, and I 
can recall the impatience with which I waited 
till my turn came to get possession of its 
highly-prized sheet. The feeling can be 
hardly understood by those who, in the 
streets of Liverpool itself, and still more of 
London, can get a new sensation every hour 
of the afternoon for the low price of a half- 
penny. ‘The too exciting news palls upon a 
sated appetite, and one gets wearied of an 
endless succession of rumours which are 
never verified, predictions of great political 
events, party crises, and ministerial resigna- 
tions, which never come off, and, worst of 
all, alarms of various kinds, which create un- 
necessary panic, and then turn out to be 
wholly groundless. These are serious dis- 
advantages, and perhaps one would lead a 
more quiet life with a weekly newspaper, 
only enjoyed for half-an-hour’s reading. But 
with all its faults the penny newspaper is 
a great formative influence, and one which 
all friends of progress are bound to welcome. 

Remembering the many disadvantages of 
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the time, I am bound to say that there was 
an amount of intellectual activity in that 
little town at that comparatively benighted 
period which I recall with surprise. Life was 
less exciting, and in a small town like Prescot 
the demands on the time of the people were 
few. What those who had intellectual tastes 
lacked was literature, but considerable in- 
genuity was shown in obtaining supplies. 
They were but limited at the best, but even 
to obtain them required some effort, and it 
may be that the very difficulties which had 
to be overcome made the enjoyment of the 
few new books and magazines, obtained for 
the most part through small clubs, all the 
more keen. Perhaps distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view, and the retrospect may be 
coloured with too roseate a hue. But it 
seems to me that in the small circle of that 
little country-town there was a wider ac- 
quaintance with literature than is found 
among numbers who to-day talk loudly about 
culture, and in reality are sadly deficient in 
solid information. 

For myself, I was deeply interested in a 
Mechanics’ Institution, in the establishment 
of which I, though a mere stripling, took 
part. The gathering of its little library was 
itself an event. Of course, everything was 
on a small scale, the maintenance of the 
Institute itself was a continual struggle. But 
to those who live in these more favoured 
times of Polytechnic Institutions and Free 
Libraries, it may be interesting to know, that 
in the period which must appear to them as 
one of the dark ages, there were some even 
in small country-towns who were conscious 
of the want which is now being so largely 
met, and anxious, so far as their resources 
would permit, to provide for meeting it. The 
work of the pioneers was much harder and 
done under more discouragement. The 
proximity of the town to Liverpool was an 
immense advantage, not only as stimulating 
intellectual activity, but also as securing some 
facilities in the way of culture. The Me- 
chanics’ Institution of that city was then in 
the days of its early vigour. Dr. Hodgson, 
a man of large attainments and great public 
spirit, who took so distinguished a position 
in educational work, was its secretary, and 
through my personal friendship with him, I was 
able to secure the services of some of the 
eminent men who were engaged as lecturers. 
It has often struck me since, that it must have 


required more than a trifle of effrontery, not to 
say impudence, to ask the help of men of high 
position in the literary and scientific world— 
men with such a reputation as Professors 
Edward Forbes and W. B. Carpenter. But, 
however it may have struck them, that side 
of the request that they would lecture in the 
small country-town was not so apparent to me 
then as it is now, and I retain a grateful 
recollection of the promptitude with which 
so many complied with an appeal which pos- 
sibly was unreasonable. The influence of the 
visits of such men on the town was, of course, 
extremely valuable to the cause of popular 
education, and for myself, among the pleasant 
recollections of those years are the memories 
of these distinguished literary and scientific 
men, who on these occasions were guests at 
my father’s house. 

It would not be easy to-day to find any 
place exactly like Prescot as it then was. The 
opening of the railway had left it outside the 
great line of arterial communication between 
Liverpool and London, on which it previously 
stood. At the period of which I speak, it was 
suffering from the extreme depression pro- 
duced by the change. From a place of the 
varied life and activity, which the passage of 
some eighty to one hundred coaches daily 
necessarily brought, it had suddenly become 
a dull country town, which conservatism (I do 
not use the word in a political sense) might 
fairly regard as its chosen preserve. It was 
not so sluggish as a walk through its empty 
streets, or a glance at its large hotel which 
looked so desolate under the changed con- 
ditions, might suggest. Therewere a fewactive 
spirits in it with a good deal of fixed principle 
and sturdy independence. Its slumbers would 
occasionally be broken by meetings for the 
discussion of the great questions which stirred 
the pulses of men at the time, and on which 
the inhabitants held their opinions with as 
much tenacity as the people of the large 
cities. The visit of the candidates for the 
county was always an event, and the Liberals 
generally contrived to make a pretty fair de- 
monstration. ‘The difference, however, in 
this respect, between the townspeople and 
the farmers of the neighbourhood, was very 
marked. The former generally thought for 
themselves, whereas their rural neighbours 
were content to follow the lead of their land- 
lords. I well remember undertaking a canvas 
in some of these parishes. If I retained my 
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faith in the representative government after 
this, it was certainly proof of its solid foun- 
dation, for nothing could have better justified 
a saying, I think, of Lord Derby’s, that, in 
order to forecast a county election, it was only 
necessary to take a map and colour the estates 
of the different landlords according to their 
political proclivities, and then compare the 
totals. ‘The answer I received, with excep- 
tions so ‘few as hardly to be worth notice, 
was, “TI shall voat as t’ owd lord voats.” As 
‘“t? owd lord” was a Liberal, whereas his son, 
into whose hands the administration of the 
estate had largely passed, was a Conservative 
leader, the reply was sufficiently ambiguous. 
But it was eminently characteristic of the class 
and the times. The town claimed to think 
for itself, and rather enjoyed a good Liberal 
demonstration. The most interesting one 
which I remember was an open-air gathering 
in support of the Anti-Corn Law League. 

It was a misfortune that parties were so 
distinctly separated from each other, so far 
as social life was concerned. Jews had no 
dealings with Samaritans, and this was as true 
in relation to ecclesiastical as to the political 
sections of the people. The vicar was a 
decided Evangelical, though perhaps some- 
what dry and formal. It used to be said of him 
that he held that those who had been born in 
Dissent might have the benefit of the “ unco- 
venanted mercies ” of God, but for those who, 
having been educated in the Church, became 
Dissenters, even this was extremely doubtful. 
As my father (the Congregational minister of 
the town) and my mother were both included 
in this latter category, the verdict was rather 
alarming. But if this were really his view, 
it did not express the true sentiment of his 
heart. Hewas a kindly man with a high idea 
of the authority of his church, and the dignity 
of his office. With the Dissenting minister 
there was no fellowship, and yet, when I was 
leaving school, he asked my father if he would 
accept a nomination for me to a scholarship 
at Brasenose, Oxford. Strange that the 
strength of his own Churchmanship did not 
enable him to understand how impossible 
such a proposal must be to a conscientious 
Nonconformist in those days when entrance 
to the universities was barred to all but 
members of the national Church. But at 
least the overture testified to that kindness 
of heart which, happily for all concerned, and 
most of all, for the honour of religion itself, 


softens the bitterness of religious contro- 
versy. 

It may be open to question whether, despite 
the talk of reunion conferences, the feeling 
between the Anglican clergy and Dissenting 
ministers has materially improved since that 
date. There are a far larger number of liberal 
clergymen, but the influence of the Oxford 
movement on the tone of clerical sentiment 
and the relations of parties has been too seri- 
ous and far-reaching to be ignored. Even 
where there is more of personal courtesy, there 
is often a more radical antagonism of prin- 
ciple. But the same influences which have 
contributed to this result have helped to 
bring about more friendly relations between 
Nonconformist communities, especially be- 
tween Wesleyan Methodists and other Dis- 
senters. At the earlier time the leaders of 
Methodism looked with considerable distrust 
on the other Free Churches, and many of 
them were extremely anxious that they should 
not be regarded as belonging to them, There 
are, I venture to think, very few points on 
which the change has been so great, and yet 
neither its extent nor its significance seems 
to be generally appreciated. It used to be said 
in relation to another Lancashire town that 
there were three separate Churches, each of 
which had its distinctive hymn. One was the 
Calvinist, as the Independent used to be 
called, and is still called, in some rural dis- 
tricts, and he loved to sing— 


** We are a garden walled around, 
Chosen and made peculiar ground.” 


Another was the Methodist, whose favourite 
strain was— 


** A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify,” 


while to the Anglican or Churchman belonged 
the world-wide song— 


‘* All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice.” 


Of course the story gives an Anglican view of 
the situation, but it is suggestive as indicating 
the marked distinction between Methodists 
and Congregationalists at the time. 

In the town of which I am writing the 
line of demarcation was very distinct. In 
his life of his distinguished father, so long 
the representative leader of English Method- 
ism, Mr. T. P. Bunting has discussed the rela- 
tions between the two bodies at considerable 
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length. That great leader “‘ dreaded lest what 
were intended as manifestations of union 
should prove occasions of discord,” and hence 
was very slow to enter into those relations of 
close friendship and co-operation which are 
so common to-day. Of course this kind of 
sentiment was sure to be exaggerated in the 
case of inferior men in small towns. I well 
remember, in the first year of my ministry at 
Newcastle, accompanying the leading evan- 
gelical clergyman of the town, a man of high 
social position as well as of great personal 
influence and popularity, to the Wesleyan 
superintendent to solicit his co-operation in 
a town mission. He was a typical represen- 
tative of the old school, and as we left him 
my clerical friend, who had not a touch of 
*the priest and was much more of a Christian 
gentleman than of a parson, said, “ Well, I 
would rather any time face the Bishop of 
Durham than a Wesleyan superintendent.” 
The bishop of those times, indeed, to whom 
still clung some memory of the prince-prelate, 
was hardly so far removed from Lightfoot and 
Westcott as the Wesleyan superintendent of 
the forties from his successor of these times. 
The change has been on both sides, and 
it is due partly to the altered doctrinal posi- 
tion of the two parties. The temporary alli- 
ance in which Dr. Jabez Bunting was included 
for the establishment of the Eclectic Review 
was broken when (as his son tells us) the 
Review ceased to be called Catholic, inasmuch 
as it impugned the principles of Evangelical 
Arminianism. Antagonism of this kind has 
ceased, and the essential unity of those who 
hold a common evangelical faith has come 
to be not only acknowledged in words but 
carried out in practice. The gain to the 
cause of truth and charity cannot well be 
over-estimated. It was not Calvinists alone 
in those times who built high walls round 
their little sectarian gardens, and jealously 
kept outall intruders. The spirit was abroad 
everywhere. It is not fully exorcised yet, 
but its influence is materially diminished, and 
it may be hoped is becoming weaker every 
day. But it is not to be cast out by mere 


gush. ‘ This kind goeth not forth but by 
prayer and fasting.” 

In the little town there was still another Dis- 
senting chapel, which claimed to be Presby- 
terian but in reality was Unitarian. Its congre- 
gation was small, but included men whose high 
character and culture gave them a position 
and influence. It may sound strange when 
I say that it was the minister of this place 
who was my father’s friend, and that with his 
family we were on terms of close intimacy. 
Let it not be assumed from this that there 
was any approximation between the two 
men on theological questions. On the con- 
trary, both were stout and sturdy represen- 
tatives of the opposing systems. My father 
was a decided if not extreme Calvinist, and 
I fear was sometimes a little disturbed by 
my own early deviation from some of the 
distinctive articles of that creed. With the 
violent utterances of some zealots he was 
greatly displeased and combated them with 
great vigour. ‘ You say, sir” (I remember 
hearing one of them exclaim in conversation), 
*‘that God is not the author of sin—that is 
blasphemy.” Yet my father naturally be- 
lieved that the blasphemy was on the other 
side, and went on his own way. But he was 
a strong Calvinist nevertheless, just as his 
friend was a decided Unitarian. I believe 
they both enjoyed a fierce theological battle. 
At all events, they seldom met without get- 
ting into the fray. The two wives were both 
ladies of considerable mental power, deep 
religious feelings and true refinement. They 
were kindred spirits and strongly attached to 
each other, and their constant fear on the 
occasion of such controversy was lest the 
discussion should wax so fierce that the 
bonds of friendship should be snapped. 
But happily this never occurred. Some- 
times the two good men became excited 
and closed an interview with an avowed 
determination not to meet again. But 
the anger passed away, after a night’s re- 
flection, and while their difference of opinion 
continued, their mutual respect kept them 
friends. 
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CHILD-LIFE IN BIBLE LANDS 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


E who would gather 
Bible illustrations 
in Bible lands, 


should give up 
his tents, turn his back on 
the most frequented 
routes, and penetrate 
into the most seques- 
tered corners. Though 
a few years ago Pales- 
tine could not 
boast a single 
wheelbarrow, 
the pilgrim now 
travels 
from Jaffa 
to Jerusa- 






















glimpse of Jerusalem, with 
its clearly outlined walls. 
Such an experience is pos- 
sible now only to the tra- 
veller who approaches 
from the east. Those 
who come to it from the 
north, south, or west, find 


“The cattle were on the lower floor and the family occupied that it is buried out of 


the upper floor” 


lem in a comfortable railway carriage. At 
Jerusalem railway station he may hail a 
cab or omnibus, and drive along a good 
macadamised road to Hebron. The cab- 
man will pull up at such a hotel as you may 
find in our country towns. If you wish 
to “go to Jericho,” you may drive along a 
capital carriage road all the way. At least, 
a year ago the road was made as far as the 
Half-way House—the Khan of the Good 
Samaritan. - The supreme moment in the 
experience of Crusaders and other pilgrims 
was when they caught the first enrapturing 


sight by the long straggling 

suburbs, which are irre- 

verently called ‘the New 
Jerusalem.” While many Bible sites are 
Europeanised, unexplored Palestine still 
offers not a few surprises and “finds” to 
the sympathetic traveller. In deep recesses 
among the mountains, he may secure all the 
joys of genuine discovery, and trace mar- 
vellous resemblances between the medallion 
of heavenly truth and the still unchanged 
mould of earth from which it received its 
form. Even there, however, the modern is 
obliterating the antique. In some of the 
remotest villages of Northern Galilee, I 
found the women at the well, not with the 
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graceful waterpots of the picture-books, but 
with large tin boxes in which paraffin oil 
had been sold to them. These boxes on 
the women’s heads flashed in the sunlight, 
which quivered and danced thereon. The 
flowing robes of the water-carriers were sadly 
drenched, and the spell of poesy was rudely 
broken. 

Having twice visited the by-paths of Pales- 
tine in the interests of medical missions, I 
shall offer the reader a few travel-pictures, 
which illustrate the child-life of the Bible. 
Our party followed literally in the footprints 
of Christ. Starting from the Sea of Galilee, 
we made a circuit among the villages where 
Christ used to preach the Gospel and heal 
the sick. Our aim was to continue His 
work. We felt as if we had been 
carried back to the very days when 
He lived in the flesh, and had seen 
with our own eyes His daily work. 

One evening we 
arrived at Yaron, the 
Iron of Joshua. The 
skeikh gave us, as he 


upper floor, which was two or three feet 
higher. Round the edge of the upper floor, 
and hollowed out of it, ran the “ manger,” 
the eating-place of the cattle—a sort of mud 


* Sitting astride his m 
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said, one thousand welcomes. He was a - 
genuine patriarch of the Bible type. His 
household numbered about fifty souls— 
children, grandchildren, and servants—and 
his house was a large single-vaulted apart- 
ment. This was the “inn” of the village, 
as the Chief was the host of all travellers. 
His “ guest-chamber” was a sort of gallery 
in the end of his house. Three of us slept 
there. I might say that we slept on horse- 
back all night, as the chief's favourite Arab 
mare and one-day-old foal were underneath 
us. As there was no room for them in the 
“inn,” the rest of our party were conducted 
to a much humbler apartment, half dwelling- 
house and half stable. The cattle were on 
the lower floor, and the family occupied the 












other's left shoulder” 


trough about one foot deep. ‘That trough 
was also the safest resting-place for an 
infant. In such Palestinian homes to-day 
you may often see “a babe lying in a 
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manger.” One of our party was specially 
interested in this fine touch of New Testa- 
ment exegesis, and declared with emotion 
that it had amply repaid him for all his 
trouble in travelling from America. It had 
given to the Gospel of the Infancy a stereo- 
scopic distinctness, and all the charm of a 
radiant reality. 

Cradles, however, very like our own, are 
to be found in Bible lands. A 
gaily-painted cradle has a foremost 
place among wedding presents, and 
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‘** Now and again one comes upon a cradle in the fields or in the vineyards"’ 


in wedding processions it is often paraded 
on the back of a camel. Now and again 
one comes upon a cradle in the fields or 
vineyards. The average Arab sees no 
reason why a nursing mother should be let 
off from field labour. She often carries 
cradle and baby to the field, and with a 
cloth shelters the baby from the fierce sun. 
As in Ezekiel’s day (chap. xvi. 4), the new- 
born babe is still salted and swaddled. It 
is bathed in salted water, and its skin is 
rubbed with salt to make it firm. The 
babes of Bethlehem to-day are wrapped in 
swaddling clothes exactly as the Babe of 
Bethlehem was; and they look like little 
living mummies, On the highway to Egypt, 
near Bethlehem, we met a native and his 
wife. He was probably a Christian, for he 


was walking while his wife was riding on a 
ridiculously small ass. They were evidently 
flitting, as the wife was sitting on a bundle 
of quilts and rugs. I cannot remember 
whether she had a swaddled baby in her 
arms. We slackened our pace, for it seemed 
to us as if this Joseph-like man and his wife 
and ass had sprung into life out of a picture 
in a child’s Bible. As we were studying the 
past in the present, a cab drove up, and the 
man drew his donkey aside to let the cab 
pass. We accepted the fact as a parable 
and a prophecy: West and East jostle each 
other ; but the West keeps the crown of the 
highway and drives forward at a trotting 
pace, while the East creeps timidly aside and 
is left lagging behind. 

In Egypt and Palestine the traveller very 
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often sees a little boy sitting astride his 
mother’s left shoulder, and steadying himself 
with his hands placed upon her head. This 
is among the first experiences of a child after 
his swaddling clothes have been taken off. 
He soon becomes an expert rider, and sits 
fearlessly with his hands quite free. This 
early development of the muscles of the 
limbs is the secret of the splendid horseman- 
ship of the Orientals, and of their passion 
for it. An Arab scarcely feels himself a man 
till he is on horseback ; and he rides royally 
as if man and horse were united. The 
monuments prove the great antiquity of this 
mode of carrying children, and Isaiah (chap. 
xlix. 22) employs it as a striking illustration 
—*“ I will lift up mine hand to the nations. 
And thy daughters shall be carried upon 
their shoulders.” The poor girls are not 
much esteemed, and seldom get a ride on 
their mother’s shoulder, but the seer has the 
vision of a nobler time when even the daugh- 
ters shall receive the highest degree of affec- 
tionate care. 

Some statements about children in the 
Bible puzzle an Occidental. Christ quotes 
Psalm viii., out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise,” and 
Isaiah (chap. xxviii. 9) asks, ‘‘ Whom doth 
he teach knowledge? Those weaned from 
the milk, those withdrawn from the breasts.” 
David compares his soul to “a weaned 
child,” and Hannah took Samuel as soon as 
he was weaned and left him as Eli’s servant 
in the Temple. A “ man-child,” especially 
if he be the first-born, or of unusual promise, 
is often suckled in Palestine to-day for four 
or five years, or even longer. This is be- 
lieved to be the best way to save them from 
the effects of the climate, which are very try- 
ing to the young. Then, under the wonder- 
working Syrian sun, the children develop 
more rapidly than with us. These simple 
facts illumine the sayings about the “ suck- 
lings ” of the Bible. 

The sorrows of childhood are very great 
in Bible lands. Poverty is intense, and 
almost universal, as it was in Christ’s day. 
Children’s diseases, sore eyes and fevers. are 
very common; and often the remedy is 
worse ‘than the disease. A chief, whose 
guests we: were, brought his two grand- 
children to be examined by our doctor. The 
boy’s leg was frightfully burnt, and he was in 
A native doctor had burnt it asa 
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cure for a pain which might have been 
caused by a sprain. The skin between the 
eyes of the little girl had been cut out. She 
had sore eyes, and the native doctor 
sagaciously made an incision half-way be- 
tween them to let the pain out of both at 
once. 

The children also spend their lives in the 
bondage of cruel superstitious fears. Young 
and old have complete faith in the power of 
evil spirits, and specially of the evil eye. 
They believe that it exerts nearly all its 
malignity upon children, and particularly 
upon the boys. One of the most anxious 
cares of a parent is to discover and apply 
imaginary preservatives against these ima- 
ginary calamities. ‘They dress boys as girls, 
and rich parents clothe their children in rags, 
and make them frightfully dirty. All this is 
done to cheat the evil powers. 

No doubt child-nature is the same every- 
where, and an almost invincible gladness is 
the attribute of every healthy child. Hence 
the traveller can sympathetically watch, as 
our Lord did, the children playing in the 
market-place ; but he will scarcely find any- 
where the overflowing energy and mirth 
which belong to our children. These, in 
their highest degrees, seem to be attributes 
of the children of free men. In Bible lands 
their condition seems to defraud the children 
of the better part of their childhood. Many 
of the bigger boys and girls seem to have no 
eager curiosity, no interest in anything 
beyond their own little cares, no leisure of 
heart to be glad. 

In April I found little lambs everywhere, 
each with a big blotch of red or blue paint. 
The children were fondling them. After 
inquiry I was informed that the ancient 
customs still cling to the land, and have set 
the fashion even among the Mohammedans 
and Christians. Before the Passover, as of 
old, droves of lambs are brought from the 
East of Jordan, and enter Jerusalem by the 
sheep gate, which derived its name from 
this fact. Every family that can afford it 
then buys a lamb for the feast. The red 
and blue marks are intended as ornaments. 
The lamb becomes a very great favourite 
with the children, who often quarrel about 
having it as a playfellow and bedfellow. It 
is like Nathan’s lamb (2 Samuel, xii. 3) which 
grew up with the poor man’s children, and 
“lay in his bosom, and was unto him as a 
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daughter.” The children often plead pas- 
sionately, with tears, that their pet lamb 
may not be slain ; and when the father can 
afford it, to appease his children, he buys 
two lambs, and slays only one of them. In 
some places the boys catch the sparrows, 
which are astonishingly numerous. Van 
Lennep says that they are still sold in the 
market at the smallest price fetched by any 
game. He also says that the custom is 
universal in the East of flinging an odd one 
into the bargain to encourage large purchases. 
Thus Matthew quotes them at two a far- 
thing; Luke at five a halfpenny. But the 
Palestinian sparrow is by no means so 
“spare” as ours. He is bigger, fatter, 
fairer, and more musical; he feeds upon 
acres of self-sown barley; and he is thus far 
better qualified than our sparrows are to 
teach the lesson of a cheerful trust in 
Providence. 

The lot of woman is sad in the East; 
sadder still is-the lot of the widow; saddest 
of all the lot of the orphan. This is one 
reason why mothers so passionately desire 
boys rather than girls. A boy brings with 
him the hope of being the defender of his 
family. One illustration will be enough to 
show how much orphans need defence under 
Turkish rule. Eleven years ago I visited 
Talitha Cumi—the admirable German 
orphanage, on the west side of Jerusalem. 
The matron wished our party to understand 
the difficulties she was battling with, and 
she gave us the story of one of her favourite 
pupils. She found a little orphan girl 
starving in the streets of Jerusalem. So far 
as could be ascertained, the girl was alone in 
the world, and no one cared for her. She 
took the little outcast into her home, 
educated her, grew much attached to her, 
made her a pupil teacher, and was pleased 
with her Christian spirit. No one inquired 
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after her till she had reached her thirteenth 
year. She was then marriageable and 
saleable. One day two men claiming to be 
the girls nearest relatives, along with two 
Turkish soldiers, presented themselves at 
the orphanage. The -matron’s heart sank 
when she saw them: she knew that evil was 
intended. ‘The soldiers produced an order 
from the Pasha, demanding that the girl be 
brought before him for examination. She 
was at once sold to the jailer for a wife, and 
the price was divided, it was believed, 
between the two men and the Pasha, the 
successor of Pontius Pilate. (This took 
place about thirteen years ago.) Letters were 
written to Zhe Times about the case, and 
the consuls in Jerusalem did their utmost, 
but in Turkey a small bribe will secure any 
evidence that is desired. Several witnesses 
came forward and swore that the girl had in 
their presence declared her desire to become 
a Mohammedan and the jailer’s wife; and 
their evidence was accepted as conclusive. 
The matron was persuaded that the girl 
abhorred her position; but there was no 
redress. Many of the miseries in Palestine 
to-day, as in the days of Christ, are due to 
the fact that it is under an alien and hated 
government ; but there is this difference : 
the Roman had some reverence for law and 
justice, the Turk seems to have none. The 
Briton who compares his native land with 
the native land of the Christian faith, should 
be among the most thankful of mankind. 
Very few of us ever suspect how much we 
and our children owe to the excellence of 
our laws, and the incorruptibility of our 
judges. We usually regard these unspeak- 
able boons as we regard the air, which 
counts for nothing, though we could not live 
without it. A little knowledge of Bible 
lands soon corrects this grave oversight in 
the inventory of our mercies. 
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TO PEACE THROUGH SUFFERING 


By Rev. Canon SCOTT, Rector oF LAVENHAM, SUFFOLK 





Y@N\T was.only the other day that 
J) I heard of the death of an 
old friend—I am proud to 
call him so—who for nearly 
thirty-two years had not only 
<= been confined to his bed, 
but had lain the whole time perfectly flat on 
his back, unable to move himself an inch. 
He had been brought into the London Hos- 
pital in 1863, where I was then Chaplain, 
with his spine nearly broken, a fine, hand- 
some working-man of twenty-four. The 
injury was just below the shoulders; and 
while his head and arms were as full of life 
and vigour as ever, all the rest of his body 
was as good as dead, without the very least 
sense of feeling or power of movement. 
The surgeons soon pronounced his case to 
be hopeless, and gave it as their opinion that 
he could not possibly live for more than a 
very short time. 

As a matter of course I visited him very 
frequently, but his heart seemed as destitute 
of feeling as his body. Nothing that I could 
say appeared to make even the least impres- 
sion. One day, however, after he had been 
in the hospital some weeks, there was a ray 
of hope, for I saw a tear in his eye. It 
seemed like water from a rock. ‘I’ve been 
very much touched up,” he said ; “ I’ve heard 
the man in the next bed repeat something 
that I have not heard for years.” I asked 
what it was. “It was only Our Father.” 
From that day forward there was an altera- 
tion, though only a slight one ; but it proved 
the first step towards such a change as I 
never witnessed: for, in the course of time 
he became a Christian of no merely ordinary 
type, but one of God’s truest saints, a really 
marvellous instance of the power of divine 
grace. 

After several months in the hospital, he was 
discharged as incurable ; and I shall never 
forget the delight with which he received the 
Holy Communion for the first time in the 
little room to which he had been taken, in a 
neighbouring street ; nor a visit which I paid 
him many years afterwards in his native 
village in Derbyshire, to which he had been 
removed I can hardly imagine how. His 


face, as he lay there, seemed bright with the 
sunshine of heaven ; and in the course of 
our talk he said, “If I had my choice 
between being as I was before my accident 
and as I am now, I would rather be as I am 
a thousand times.” 

Since his death there has come into my 
hands a book in which he noted down from 
time to time, often at long intervals, some- 
thing of his history and his experience. It 
is a remarkable volume in more ways than 
one. The handwriting is good and distinct, 
though he wrote while lying on his back. 
There is hardly a single erasure, or a mistake 
in spelling or in grammar, from beginning to 
end. The whole might be sent to the 
printer’s as it stands. Yet till the time of his 
accident he had been nothing more than an 
ordinary workman, and could have had no 
better teaching than that of a village school. 

After speaking of his godless life and of 
his persistence in evil, spite of “short 
moments, swift as lightning flashes, when 
conscience lifted up its voice,” he gives 
details of his accident. 

All the day before he had been “ dread- 
fully restless, like a ship at sea driven by the 
wind and tossed. A coming event was cast- 
ing its depressing shadow before.” The 
next day he was ordered to drive a van, 
loaded with heavy goods, to the London 
Docks. ‘A sickening sense of dread op- 
pressed me,” he writes. “The van was 
drawn up alongside the warehouse. My work 
was to fasten the bales of goods in the slings, 
and the labourers lowered a hook from a 
small crane and hoisted them to the upper 
floor; when down came one of the bales 
which, through the carelessness of the la- 
bourers, had not been drawn far enough into 
the warehouse, and it fell crashing across my 
shoulders and injured the spine. Before 
the bale struck the ground it had done its 
work—it had done what God intended it 
to do and nothing more. The horses es- 
caped unhurt; no other man was injured. 
I was the only one.” He then describes his 
return to consciousness, and finding himself 
lying in the hospital and utterly unable to 
move his limbs. ‘In the terrible darkness 
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which overpowered me I could see no ray of 
light. My heart was as hard as a millstone. 
I had nothing to depend on but my own 
unaided strength, and the agony of my 
grief was bitter beyond description. Till 
within the last twenty-four hours I had been 
in the best of health and strength, with a 
strong constitution in a frame of iron ; and 
now the feeling of my utter helplessness 
reduced me at times to despair. Yet I bore 
my sufferings in silence, never once mur- 
muring to a soul, but now and then groans 
of anguish would escape from my tortured 
heart. I might have borne my suffering and 
affliction without even a groan escaping me 
if there had been any prospect of restoration 
to health, but the broken and shattered state 
of my body precluded all hope; and the 
doctors and nurses never gave me any from 
the first day, but all told me that I must 
die.” He goes on to state that the chaplain 
_ and missionary and some of the nurses did 
their utmost to lead him to Christ, but with 
no further result than to make him irritated 
and uneasy. 

But now had come God’s own time for a 
great change. He had been removed from 
the Hospital. ‘My bedstead,” he writes, 
“‘ was close to the window; and night after 
night, as I looked wistfully away into the 
starry heavens, I began to think of the great 
Architect of the Universe. I also had a 
strange feeling at my heart as I thought of 
my wasted life. Many weeks passed away, 
during which I often thought that I should 
like to read the Bible, but was ashamed to 
ask for it; and even when I mustered suffi- 
cient courage and it was placed in my hands, 
I did not care to be seen reading it, and 
thrust it under the bedclothes if any one 
came to see me. One evening a little girl 
brought a pair of boots to the house to be 
repaired. They were wrapped in a torn 
piece of paper which the child left on the bed. 
It was a leaf from some religious periodical. 
I read various pieces in it and every word 
seemed to fasten on my mind. It raised a 
tempest in my soul. I was at once awak- 
ened out of my lethargic slumber and was 
oppressed beyond measure with the sight 
and sense of my sins. My whole life passed 
before my mind’s eye. Sins of childhood 
and of early youth, with such follies as I had 
not thought of for years, came fresh to my 
view as if committed but yesterday. I ap- 
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peared to myself as horribly loathsome and 
defiled. I could notsleep. Morning came, 
but the arrows of the Almighty and the 
terrors of hell had hold upon me. I tried 
to banish all serious thoughts, but I could 
not. At length the language of my heart 
from its very depth was Oh, what shall I do 
to be saved !” 

“T passed many wearisome days and 
nights in this state of mind. At times I 
was rebellious and like a wild beast entan- 
gled in a net; and then for a while was 
tempted to give way to desponding feelings 
and thought that there was no hope for such a 
case as mine. I cried unto the Lord in my 
trouble, and the first faint ray of spiritual 
light began to dawn upon me. I would 
have given all the world, had it been mine 
to give, for peace with God. I was most 
anxious to be forgiven. The still small 
voice of God’s Spirit at length spoke to my 
stricken soul and I was drawn towards the 
only remedy. And so, instead of dropping 
into the lowest depths of despair, 1 was 
sinking into the arms of love which were. 
open to receive me. My mind gradually 
emerged from its night of gloom into the 
calm sunshine of a new spiritual life. I had 
been a slave of sin and Satan, but by the 
power of the Lord Jesus Christ I was won 
over in heart and affection to Him and was 
brought to bow to His sceptre. I could now 
console myself with the reflection that it was 
all for the good of my soul that I had been 
afflicted. The eyes of my mind were 
opened, and I saw myself as a helpless, blind 
and guilty sinner, whose only plea was for 
mercy. The Spirit revealed Christ in His 
glory and beauty and led me to Him, and 
peace entered my soul.” 

But this happy state of mind was far from 
continuing always unbroken. From the first 
he describes, often with remarkable vivid- 
ness, his conflicts with evil thoughts and 
suggestions, “assaults of Satan,” who, as he 
writes, “was not willing that I should slip 
from his grasp thus easily.” At one time he 
indulged the fancy that feeling was begin- 
ning to return in his limbs, and that he 
might at least be able to sit up and perhaps 
to move about the room with a little assist- 
ance; and he gives a touching account of 
his grief when the doctor told him that any 
improvement was impossible. 

After some four years in London, his 
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earnest wish to be removed to his early 
home in Derbyshire was realised. Here he 
lay, in the very same condition of body as 
on the first day after his accident, for 
twenty-eight years. ‘“ Day after day,” he says, 
“‘ passes, and week after week, till weeks grow 
to months, and months to years. One day 
seems like another, and so time passes 
swiftly away.” 

A few more extracts from his journal, 
taken almost at random, are all that can be 
given; but the whole of it is well worth 
reading. In 1882, the earliest date I can 
find, he writes:—‘ The Lord has wonder- 
fully kept me these many years in His 
blessed way; and yet I feel that I as much 
require His upholding hand and His re- 
straining grace, as I did at the first.” No sign 
occurs of spiritual pride, or of contentment 
with what he had already attained. Thus 
he writes: “I am sometimes amazed at 
God’s long-suffering, and wonder and weep 
over my baseness and ingratitude, when I 
think how He has borne with such a sinner ; 
and still he bears with all my crooked ways, 
heals all my backslidings, and brings me 
back when I wander from Him. The more 
I know of my own heart, the less satisfied 
am I with it. Many times I have thought 
that some of the evils of my heart were dead, 
but in this I find I am mistaken.” But the 
general tone of his mind is happy and peace- 
ful, as the following extracts bear witness: 
“ Peace, joy, and love flowed into my heart.” 
“Peace all around me this day.” ‘ Health 
much better, and my clouds of yesterday are 
now scattered.” “Calm and peaceful in 
mind, and I can look with the greatest com- 
posure on death, for I have no fear of it. 
It has lost its sting for me.” Yet it was far 
from being always sunshine with him. Dark- 
ness and disquietude,” he writes, “fill my 
soul to-day.” ‘Dull, heavy, and stupid.” 
‘¢ Deadness, want of faith, and hardness of 
heart have been the failings of to-day.” 
“Many people believe that the heavenly 
journey is always along a pleasant path, 
travelling down a flowery road without in- 
ward sorrow or outward suffering. I thought 
so once, but experience has taught me 
another lesson.” 

He often speaks with gratitude and affec- 
tion of the clergyman of the parish, with 


whom he was on terms of happy intimacy, 
and shows a warm interest in the success of 
his work. There are also frequent allusions 
to the visits of neighbours and others, and 
to his anxiety to be made a blessing to them. 
One of his friends told me that nothing gave 
him more delight than an opportunity for 
speaking a word or two for Christ and for 
trying to lead any one to Him. 

I have written almost enough—perhaps 
too much—yet I hardly know how to lay the 
diary aside. To the last page it bears 
witness to his deep sense of unworthiness, to 
his firm trust in Christ, and to the increasing 
joy of his heart. 

The terribly cold weather of last winter 
proved too much for his feeble frame. He 
grew weaker and weaker ; and in addition to 
his other maladies, he suffered intensely from 
an aneurism in the neighbourhood of the 
heart. But he bore all with exemplary 
patience, and at length fell asleep in Jesus 
on March 24th, 1895. 

It would not be fair to one who was his 
constant friend and attendant during all 
those years, to omit to mention that when 
he left the hospital he was accompanied by 
the nurse under whose special charge he had 
been placed. She proved herself the greatest 
blessing to him as well as a valued Christian 
friend. Her care of him was tender and 
unremitting, and it must have been in great 
part due to this that his life was so wonder- 
fully prolonged. I may add that he was 
supported by an allowance from the Dock 
Company on whose premises his accident 
occurred, and that he was thus enabled to 
live in comparative comfort. 

I cannot conclude better than by quoting 
part of a letter which I received from his 
clergyman shortly after his death. “TI feel 
to have lost a friend with whom it was a 
delight to hold converse and to hear the 
fragrant words that fell from his lips, ever 
loving, as he did, to talk of Jesus. A great 
power in the parish has come to an end, for 
he made every work which was being carried 
on a matter of prayer. As a skilful pilot he 
ever stood at the wheel. He was a man 
strong in faith, giving glory to God and 
firmly resting on his Saviour. And now God 
has granted him the desire of his heart and 
he is sweetly resting in the arms of Jesus.” 











MOTHERLESS LAMBS 
By WALTER BOTHAMS 


PET lamb is 
occasionally 
seen following 
a child about 
the village, or 
is the centre of 
attraction in a 
family where 
pets are the 
rule rather 
than the ex- 
ception; but 
the little ani- 
mal appears so 
thoroughly contented with its surroundings 
and the attentions which fall to its share, that 
one is not led to think of the why and the 
wherefore of its existence as a “ pet” lamb. 
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Toa shepherd who has charge of a large 
flock of sheep, motherless lambs (and our 
young friend the pet lamb is one, as a rule) 
are cause for much anxiety and extra work. 

Sometimes neighbouring shepherds help 
each other in this matter. At other times, 
when there may only happen to be one 
motherless lamb in the flock, it is car- 
ried to the shepherd’s home to be cared 
for by his wife and children until it is able 
to “cater” for itself, when it rejoins the 
flock. Some seasons, a wet one especially, 
are against the rearing of lambs, and in a 
very bad one there may be many orphans in 
the fold. At such times it may be less 
trouble to “ bring them up” in the fold on 
the Downs. 

When a sheep has lost its little one, the 





‘‘ Happy because near our good shepherd” 
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THE ORPHANS’ BEST FRIEND 


shepherd tries to persuade her to adopt a 
motherless lamb if possible, and many are 
the ways and means whereby the shepherd 
endeavours to gain his end. 

Sheep know their young by “scent,” 
principally, and therein lies the greatest 
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difficulty with which the shepherd has to 
contend. Partly by voice, too, the mother 
recognises her lamb, and the variety of note 
which each animal, young and old, gives 
“voice” to, from weakly treble to deepest 
bass, is as amusing as it is often interesting. 
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But should the mother and lamb both wish 
to meet and sound their notes of query and 
reply, the mother is not quite sure whether 
it be her own lamb or not, until her organ 
of smell has been satisfied as well as that 
of hearing and of sight. 

Sometimes a wee lamb with an overcoat, 
apparently, may be seen in the fold, and it 
looks as though it had six or seven legs 
instead of the usual four; but on closer 
inspection it is seen to be wearing the skin 
of a lamb which has gone to happier pas- 
tures, and the shepherd has tied it care- 
fully on the poor little orphan’s back with the 
hope that the bereaved mother may adopt it 
for the sake of the jacket it wears. 

In one fold in this spring of ’95 two 
sheep had adopted a little “lone one” 
between them, and very happily the trio 
were jogging through life together ; the two 
mothers were always taking a keen interest 
in the youngster’s sayings and doings, whilst 
the doubly-adopted little one accepted the 
double attention quite as a matter of course. 

Our shepherd, in whom we are particularly 
interested, had once no fewer than seven 
orphans to “ bring up” at one time. For 
this purpose a supply of milk was sent daily 
from the dairy over the hill. Twice each day 
he warmed the milk over the fire in his hut, 
and then, after having brought the flock into 
the fold at morning and at evening for their 
special meals (for sheep simply eat, or appear 
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to be doing so, the whole day), he sallied forth 
armed with the milk in an old teapot and a 
bottle. 

Needless to say, the orphans raced up to 
him directly they saw or heard him, and then 
the bottle was filled to be emptied by them 
in turn, or out of turn if it could possibly be 
managed; for, like all greedy youngsters, they 
would take much more than was good’ for 
them. ‘The companions in the fold which 
are happy in their mothers’ care take no 
interest whatever in this operation. 

Lambs reared in this way by the shepherd 
become very affectionate and fearless. They 
learn to see in man only a friend, and some- 
times when passing through a fold in the 
course of a walk a lamb has run up as quickly 
as its ungainly little legs would allow it to 
greet the stranger in the expectation of being 
“made much of.” In an ordinary way it 
would have shunned him. 

Occasionally, when sketching in their midst, 
the attentions of these lambkins are apt to 
become too loving, for the orphans like to 
nibble one’s jacket or trousers, or one’s 
fingers if more fortunate. 

Whilst the shepherd is busy “ pitching 
hurdles ” for the morrow’s feeding ground, 
or pulling up the turnips, the heads of which 
have already been eaten off, the dogs and 
lambs follow closely at his heels, vieing with 
each other in friendly rivalry for a look or 
word from their good shepherd. 
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THE GREAT CHARTER OF CHRIST 


BEING STUDIES IN THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., D.C.L., Lorp Bisnop oF Ripon 


VIIIL—MARKETABLE RELIGION 


Matt. vi. 1-6 


HE publicity of actions is a 
foe of sincerity. Everything 
which is publicly done in- 
vites either the praise or 
blame of men. Too often 
the actor is tempted to rest 

in this human criticism. ‘The approval of 

men justifies his merit. Their disapproval 
is his. greatest pain. This condition of 





things sets up fictitious standards of what is 
good or bad, well or ill done. Simplicity, 
which is unaffected nature in action, is de- 
stroyed. The action is done for applause. 
Soon another deterioration takes place. 
The action is done in the way which is most 
likely to provoke applause. The trick of 
playing to the gallery is learned. The man 
ceases to act in the pure and noble sense; 
in a lower sense, he is acting in all that he 
does. 
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Christ points out this snare and cautions us 
against a corresponding loss. The snare is 
righteousness followed for reputation’s sake: 
the caution He gives is against loss of the 
Father’s reward. We shall best understand 
the loss which ensues by understanding the 
effect of the snare. 

The snare is not that which arises out of 
the baser and more obviously wicked pas- 
sions. One of the trials or disciplines of 
life is found in the fact that the higher we 
climb the more subtle are the temptations, 
because we move so to speak into a more 
refined atmosphere. The difference between 
right and wrong is measured by a more 
sensitive balance, being altogether occupied 
with more delicate materials. As long as 
the question of right and wrong are exhibited 
in the material sphere, the censure and the 
applause are meted out by an obvious law. 
The man who violates the Decalogue in 
open, physical fashion can hardly escape his 
own condemnation. He knows that he 
stole, lied, was guilty of uncleanness. The 
thing is obvious. He may make excuses: 
doubtless he does ; but he does so as one 
who is quite aware that his action was a 
breach of the moral law. But when we rise 
higher in the scale of civilisation or religious 
discipline, and reach that state or condition 
of life in which the more obvious breaches 
of the moral law are outside the customs 
of society, we are exposed to subtler temp- 
tations. We are obviously well-behaved 
men. We have not broken the Command- 
ments. Our hands are clean: there is no 
blood on them. Our behaviour is pure: we 
have been faithful in wedded life. Our 
treasure-house is honest: what lies there is 
our hard-earned wealth. Where can any 
one find fault with us? Nay, our religion is 
not a mere negative thing. Wecan do more 
than claim that we have not broken these 
clear commandments of God. We have 
been generous supporters of good causes : 
we have put our hands into our pockets to 
relieve the poor. We have been liberal 
according to our means. Whocan find fault 
with us? Can we even find fault with our- 
selves ? 

Now this is in a sort the state of society 
which Christ has in His mind. ‘The lives 
of the better class of Jews were comparatively 
and outwardly pure. They reverenced the 
law of Moses. They might explain away the 


more severe precepts ; they might indulge in 
some verbal quibbles. But they would not 
deny the obligation of the Commandments. 
They prided themselves on their loyalty ‘to 
them. Their language if not their spirit 
would have been that of the young ruler: 
“ All these I have kept from my youth up.” 
The society which they represented was one 
in which gross outward disregard of moral 
principles was unfashionable. The religious 
observance of the law was expected. Some 
would keep it more exactly than others. 
Beyond the limits of moral obligation the 
religious duties of piety would be observed. 
A man’s purity would be measured by his 
external conformity to the moral law: his 
piety would be measured by the sedulousness 
and exactness with which he observed his 
religious duties. Our Lord deals with three 
of these: Almsgiving, Prayer and Fasting. 

But the first verse of the chapter (Matt. 
vi.) seems to contain a general caution against 
the vicious principle which might infect all 
the performance of all these religious duties. 
In a society in which the fulfilment of 
religious duties is approved and fashionable, 
the temptation to ostentation becomes strong. 
Indeed, it is only too human a weakness to 
find pleasure in the applause of our good 
deeds. Self-approval, when sanctioned and 
endorsed by popular applause, encourages 
and confirms our self-esteem. It is, more- 
over, appetising : it makes us long for more. 
It tempts us to repeat the experiment that 
we may taste once again what was so pleas- 
ant. And thus the purity of motive is 
ensured. The sweet tender human impulses 
out of which these acts of piety might reason- 
ably take their origin become tainted and 
defiled. We do our righteousness before 
men, to be seen of them. There is no 
benediction for such deeds, because there is 
no benevolence in them. Thus the appear- 
ance of piety might remain while the emo- 
tions of piety were dead. Men act then not 
from an inward impulse, but from an outward 
stimulus. They are like the animal which 
in obedience to an electric battery simulates 
the movements of life long after it is dead. 
They have a nate to live and are dead. 
Their reward is the reward of the dead. 
They can have none from the living God. 

1. Almsgiving and its snares, 

There are three evils which wait on benefi- 
cence. The act of kindness may be accomt- 
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panied by a gush of emotion which loses 
sight of the real need of the recipient. In 
this case it is rather the indulgence of a 
sentiment than an act of true beneficence. 
Self-consciousness, the almost invariable 
companion of sentimentalism, disturbs the 
judgment and to a degree also the simplicity 
of the action. The luxury of doing good 
becomes, in this case, an almost morbid 
self-indulgence. Manly feeling dwindles to a 
self-conscious emotion. ‘Thoughtfulness for 
the needy which ought to signalise true 
benevolence has no place in such sentimen- 
talism. This is that hysterical flabbiness 
which sins through indiscriminate charity 
and writes itself down as bountiful when it 
is little more than self-indulgent and probably 
mischievous. This is an evil which waits on 
beneficence—the evil of self-conscious senti- 
ment. 

There is another evil. It is perhaps a 
worse one. Beneficence is accompanied by 
self-satisfaction. It is true that there is a 
God-ordained joy which accompanies all 
doing good. But this, which is in itself a 
sort of ruined relic of the ideal life and 
spirit, becomes easily converted into self- 
satisfaction, and _ self-satisfaction becomes 
self-applause, and self-applause is sometimes 
mistaken for divine approval. We have 
earned some right, we think, to divine favour. 
We have done God’s work in the world. He 
will consider our merit. It then becomes a 
consideration whether the doing of acts of 
benevolence, generosity in almsgiving, may 
not win by right the favour of the Almighty. 
Does not the good man obtain some claim 
upon God? Does not his liberality, which 
is piety beyond the negative requirements 
of the Decalogue, give him a right to expect 
some favour or protection or reward which 
less righteous or less pious men could not 
claim? This is the evil of legalism. 

There is a third evil. Acts of benefi- 
cence are not long the property of the 
benefactor and the benefited. They become 
public property. Men’s deeds are canvassed. 
Large bounty is contrasted with lesser. Dis- 
tinction of position and consideration of re- 
lative ability are not very delicately weighed. 
The world judges by broad results. The act 
which has been most splendid and most 
obvious strikes the popular imagination. 
Beneficence, if it is large enough and con- 
spicuous enough, bribes public sentiment and 
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wins its applause. Beneficence becomes prac- 
tised for the sake of the public esteem it 
brings. Let us be bountiful. It enhances 
our reputation. This is the third evil which 
waits on beneficence. It is beneficence 
done for ostentation. 

It will be seen that these three evils are 
corruptions of our threefold duty. We owe 
a duty to God, to man, and to ourselves. 
When we act beneficently from motives of 
mere sentiment, we act self-pleasingly rather 
than with true benevolence. We are really 
thinking of ourselves more than of our 
neighbour at such a time. When our 
beneficence is legalistic, we wrong God by 
the commercial expectations which we cherish 
as the reward of our good deeds. When 
ostentation governs our actions, we introduce 
an influence which ought to have no place 
in our motives. The good to be done 
should be done because of simple and 
thoughtful kindness. We wrong ourselves 
when we allow the motives of reputation 
or the applause of men to mar the simplicity 
of true benevolence. Sentimentalism looks 
for reward from self. Legalism looks for 
reward from God. Ostentation looks for 
reward from men. And this expectation 
of or looking for reward is an intrusion upon 
the purity of benevolence: the sweet single- 
mindedness, the entire naturalness of kind- 
ness is impaired. 

With the remembrance of these three cor- 
ruptions of benevolence, let us turn to our 
Lord’s teaching. Does He supply us with 
antidotes to these evils ? 

1. He supplies the antidote to the last 
of the three corruptions—Ostentation. It 
is this with which He concludes this portion 
of His sermon: “Take heed that you do 
not give (not alms as in the ordinary version, 
but, as in the revised version), your 
righteousness before men, to be seen of 
them.” The great Hebraist Lightfoot argued 
that though righteousness was the true 
meaning, yet righteousness in this case stood 
for alms, since, according to well-known 
Jewish usage, alms were often spoken of 
as righteousness. ‘ They called alms by 
the name of righteousness ” (Hor. Hebraic 
Works vol. xi. p. 131). This may be 
the case, and yet it seems that the first 
verse of the chapter contains a general 
caution which is applicable to the three 
acts of piety of which He afterwards treats, 
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viz., Almsgiving, Prayer and Fasting. How- 
ever this may be, He opens with a caution 
against the evil of ostentation. 

The ostentation might take a very offen- 
sive form. It might not only delight in 
applause, and therefore court publicity, but 
it might even condescend to self-advertise- 
ment. The trumpet might be sounded 
before it. - It is needless perhaps to inquire 
whether any such custom existed as the 
literal blowing of a trumpet to announce an 
act of beneficence. It is enough that our Lord 
cautions against the self-vaunting, self-dis- 
playing sort of charity which is not content 
unless its good deeds are chronicled. In 
the present day He would have said, “ Do 
not be urgent that your munificence shall be 
noticed in the daily papers.” Benevolence, 
so far as it is true and simple benevolence, 
does not need any such recognition, or any 
such stimulus as this. The Jews perceived 
this principle, and, to a degree, acted on it. 
Lightfoot mentions that there was in the 
Temple the treasury of the silent, whither 
some very religious men brought their alms 
in silence and privacy, whereby the poor 
children of good men were maintained. He 
also quotes a saying which strikingly ex- 
presses the same principle of action: “‘ He 
that doth alms in secret is greater than our 
master Moses himself.” One greater than 
Moses tenders the same. Against all self- 
display He gives the precept : 

“‘ When, therefore, thou doest thine alms, 
sound not a trumpet before thee as the 
hypocrites do in the synagogues, and in the 
streets, that they may have glory of men. 
Verily, I say unto you, they have their reward. 
But when thou doest thine alms, let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth, 
that thine alms may be in secret ; and thy 
Father who seeth in secret shall recompense 
thee.” 

2. The second snare is legalism. Has our 
Lord any caution against this? ‘This is not 
so obvious as in the former case. Yet it is 
well to remember the prevalent teaching 
among the Jews. ‘ Alms were called right- 
eousness in that the Fathers of the Traditions 
taught, and the common people believed, 
that alms conferred very much to justifica- 
tion” (Lightfoot, ibid.). 

“For one farthing given to the poor in 
alms, a man is made partaker of the beauti- 
ful vision ;” or again, “This money goes in 


alms that my sons may live and that I may 
obtain the world to come.” There is a 
touch of a reward approaching the spiritual 
in these sayings. But there is also a flavour 
of bargaining in them. This feature is more 
pronounced in other Jewish utterances. “ A 
man’s table now expiates by alms, as hereto- 
fore the altar did by sacrifice.” We can 
easily see how a sentiment like this might 
have originated in the harmless belief that 
beneficence and mercy were better than 
burnt-offerings. It would then run parallel 
to the sacred writer’s precept: ‘To do good 
and to distribute forget not ; for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased ” (Heb. xiii. 16). 
But there is a nobler and freer spirit in the 
scriptural command. The thought of personal 
advantage, whether of protection or profit, 
present in the Jewish utterance, finds no 
place in the sacred writer’s words. The 
motive of personal safety finds expression in 
the following Jewish saying: “If you afford 
alms out of your purse, God will keep you 
from all damage and harm.” In this utter- 
ance there is the thought of a bargain with 
God. It is true that our Lord does not 
explicitly deal with this vicious aspect of 
almsgiving ; but inasmuch as He wishes His 
hearers to measure all actions by the thought 
of Him who is the Father of men, He incul- 
cates a spirit which would soar above any 
such low or crude idea. A good man could 
not make sucha contract with God. It would 
alter the foundation of his faith. He could 
not do it, for a compact of this kind is based 
upon a sort of distrust; and a Father must 
before all be trusted. He could not do it, 
for it would imply that the favour of God 
was to be purchased ; and the heart of a son 
could not doubt afather’s care. It, moreover, 
would seem to make his own piety contingent 
on the expectation of a particular line of 
God’s providence ; whereas this piety was the 
outcome of a filial relationship, of a piety 
whose basis was a loving confidence and an 
unquestioning reverence. ‘Thus our Lord 
implicitly rebukes the legal spirit in acts of 
piety. He uses language which makes such 
a spirit impossible among His followers ; for 
the legal spirit seeks to establish by virtue of 
its righteousness some claim upon divine 
reward. 

But does not our Lord encourage: the 
expectation of some reward? Does He not 
imply that there is a reward of the Father 
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which is in heaven? Does He not say, “ Thy 
Father which seeth in secret shall recompense 
thee?” If this be so, does He not clearly 
hold out the thought of a reward to those 
who are fulfilling deeds of righteousness, 
and giving of their substance in aid of the 
needy? It is quite true that there is reward, 
for we live in a world where all things are 
ordered by an ultimately just and faithful 
law. And as every law means that con- 
sequences follow from actions, no man can 
act without meeting with the recompense of 
his deed. But this is not the kind of reward 
which the expectant religionists looked for. 
They thought of some recompense which bore 
no natural or orderly relationship to their 
conduct. They had no idea of a sovereignty 
whose love lay in its faithfulness: they 
thought rather of a ruler whose caprice was 
to be feared, and whose favour might be 
secured by apt and opportune homage. The 
character of God was not understood. They 
judged Him to be a respecter of persons ; 
and they judged that His regard might be 
judiciously enlisted by those who were astute 
enough to pay the requisite price. Thus 
the reward they looked for was outside the 
range of the law of righteous consequence. 
The recompense our Lord had in view was 
the recompense which comes unsought and 
undesired to righteous-hearted men, and yet 
which comes to them as surely as the flowers 
spring from the soil where the seed has 
been sown. For it is a truth of life that 
reward which is least unsought is the reward 
which is most inevitable. And this reward 
is the reward which the spiritually minded 
most desire. The kind action, like virtue, 
must be spontaneous and unconscious of its 
own kindness (so to speak), and then its 
reward comes, as the reward of all exercise 
comes, in enlarged capacity. Character makes 
heaven, and character grows into magnani- 
mous and ngble proportions or shrinks into 
meanness or pettiness according to our 
habitual lines of conduct. 
All characters 


Must shrink or widen as our wine skins do, 
For more or less that we can pour in them.” 


The reward is found in the growing capacity 
for nobleness. Love, which is often but a 
casual visitor in human hearts, becomes, if 
we will but encourage the suggestions of 
love, an abiding guest. Courage and self- 
forgetfulness, which are at first only occa- 


sional, become habitual. The soul. becomes 
a nobler thing as character becomes the 
home where noble virtues are domesticated, 
and act with the force and suggestiveness of 
masters and friends and no longer with the 
doubtfulness and timidity of guests. While 
this transformation is taking place the char- 
acter is growing divine—more like to God, 
who is an exceeding joy. Our reward is one 
with our spiritual growth; our final satisfac- 
tion is in being like unto Him. There is 
reward enough in this; for the exercise of 
faculties when they have become completely 
under our mastery is in itself a delight. The 
glory and reward is not in flying fame or 
transient applause or earthly gain: the glory 
is the power, as Tennyson sang, of still going 
on; the reward is in the capacity of working 
according to the true and divine law of our 
being, z.¢., according to His will whose name 
is Love, and whose service is perfect freedom. 
3. There is a third corruption, that of self- 
consciousness or sentimentalism. Has our 
Lord any antidote for this? I think so. It 
will be noticed that our Lord insists upon 
the most complete simplicity in beneficence. 
There must be no ostentation, no straining 
after effect. There must be no reckoning 
up of the merit of the action in the esteem 
of the world or in our own estimation. He 
pushes this principle of simplicity so far 
home that he says even in the sphere of a 
man’s own being there must be no measur- 
ing of the merit of his deeds. “ Let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” 
Does He not prohibit the dwelling on our 
own kindnesses? Does He not point at 
and condemn the self-consciousness, the 
self-esteem, self-satisfaction in every form or 
shape? Our sentimental self-approval is. 
thrust far away by such a precept as this. 
What then, according to our Lord, ought 
to be the characteristics of true beneficence. 
It ought to be too simple and manly in 
motive to warrant self-consciousness, or to 
be mere self-indulgence. It ought to be the 
outcome of a spirit so entirely filial that it 
looked for no reward, and indeed could not 
view any action in the light of a bargain with 
God, or as wrought with any thought of 
securing His favour. It ought to be too real 
in its benevolence for the presence of any 
motive of ostentation. 
The fixed principles of beneficence then 
would appear to be these : 
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Beneficence should be spontaneous. It 
should be the inevitable outcome of a good 
heart. There is a quality in true poetry 
which Wordsworth described by the word 
Inevitableness. He said of one writer’s 
poetry that it lacked inevitableness. It is 
this which is so often lacking in poetry. We 
feel that much of it is written by a stern effort 
of will, or out of the compulsion of circum- 
stances. It is written because the man willed 
to write a poem, or it is written to order. It 
is not written because just that very thing 
needed to be written, by the necessity of 
genius, rather than by coercion of will or 
invitation of an editor. We may apply the 
thought to beneficence. Too often benefi- 
cence is due to the coercion of the moment, 
the impulse of a quickly stirred sentiment, 
and not the spontaneousness of a loving and 
responsive heart. But this spontaneousness 
is just what is wanted. It should be to the 
heart like the hue of the emerald which 
shines with its green beauty because that is 
its nature so to shine. It should be like the 
song of the linnet which 


‘* Pipes because it must.” 


Beneficence should be on principle—#e., 
it should not be at the mercy of a mere 
sentiment. It should possess the element 
of thoughtfulness, because it should be ani- 
mated by the real desire to do the best 
which can be done. It should not be of 
the cheap kind which gives a shilling to get 
rid of the importunity of a beggar, or to 
avoid the appearance of a mean disregard of 
the suppliant offertory bag, or to satisfy that 
uneasy argument of the casually. beneficent 
—T suppose I ought to give something.” 
True beneficence ought to stand on a more 
settled principle than any of these motives 
imply. It ought to be a part of a man’s 
whole life. It ought to make itself felt in 
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the administration of his whole income. It 
ought not to appear only at church or when 
some special claim is brought before him. It 
ought to be an abiding principle of his life 
and so find a place in the system of his 
expenditure. It ought not to be casual, but 
constant. It ought not to be impulsive, but 
systematic. 

Beneficence ought to be abounding and 
affluent. The snare of system might be 
the awakening of the legalistic spirit ; but 
the safeguard against this is the filial 
spirit which remembers who and what its 
Father is. The Father’s beneficence is con- 
tinuous and abounding. It falls like rain 
and it spreads like sunshine: it touches and 
glorifies everything. He who possesses this 
spirit will feel himself the guardian of his 
Father’s gifts, and will administer them in the 
spirit of his Father. There will be system 
and order, but no hard and fast line. The 
stream of beneficence will gather volume as 
it flows. Like old Bishop Wilson’s charity, 
it will grow with increasing years. He who 
began by devoting a tenth, as the least a 
Christian man could give, will end by a gener- 
osity which gives much more because life 
and spirit, yea, all that he has, is consecrated 
to God, nay, belongs to Him who is the 
creator and giver of all. 

Such are the features of true beneficence. 
It is in Christ’s view the offspring of a loving 
heart which bears resemblance to the Father’s 
heart. Its love is natural, single-minded 
and kindly. It is thoughtful, but it has no 
thought of itself. It is free, yet it acknow- 
ledges the bonds which bind it to its fellow- 
men. It is alive, and it has in it therefore 
the power of growth, and in its growth it 
finds its own exceeding great reward; for 
thus it is becoming more like to Him 
who created it, inspired it, and made it for 
Himself. 





FLOWERS 


She'd seen the rose-trees, how they grew 
With green hands full of flowers ; 
What buds to their hands were, she 

knew, “ 
Endearments are to ours. 


INVISIBLE 


So now, o’er fevered brow and eyes 
Two small cold palms she closes. - 
“ Thanks, darling!” ‘ Oh, mamma,” 
she cries, 
** Now can you smell the roses ?” 
Viva Briss. 
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STAIRCASE IN ENTRANCE HALL 


THE CONGREGATIONAL 


MEMORIAL HALL 


By THE REv. WILLIAM JAMES WOODS, B.A. 


O quarter of the metropolis is richer 
in historic interest than that which 
lies around the Memorial Hall. 
Farringdon Street itself marks the 

western boundary of the ancient city. It is 
now a highway crowded with vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic, where daily we may obey 
Shakespeare’s injunction to 

‘* behold 


In the quick forge and working-house of thought 
How London doth pour out her citizens.” 


It was once the channel of a considerable 
stream, known in William the Conqueror’s 
time as “the River of Wells,” being fed by 
Clerk’s well (Clerkenwell), Skinner’s well, 
Tode well, and others. Afterwards more 
commonly called the River Fleet, it was of 
such breadth and depth that, as we learn from 
the parliamentary records of the reign of 
Edward I., “ten or twelve ships’ navies at 
once with merchandise ”* were wont to dis- 


* Stow’s ‘‘ Survey of London,” Morley’s edition, p. 44. 


charge their cargoes upon its wharves. A 
“ bridge of stone, fair coped on either side 
with iron pikes,” carried medieval Londoners 
from Ludgate Hill to Fleet Street ; under its 
arches a brawling current met the foaming 
tide. Times change, and we change with 
them ; but it is well to recall the past. 
Taking the steps of the Memorial Hall for 
our coign of vantage, if we look northward, 
yonder is Snow Hill, where John Bunyan 
went up with “the shining ones” into the 
glory of the heavenly Jerusalem. Beyond is 
Charterhouse Square, whither Richard Baxter 
ascended to the Saints’ Everlasting Rest. 
Hard by is Smithfield, where William Wallace 
and Mortimer, Earl of March, suffered death ; 
where Lord-mayor Walworth stabbed Wat 
Tyler the rebel; where later in many a 
dreadful scene the smoke of the torment of 
martyrs went up to God. Westward from 
these same steps of the Memorial Hall the 
lantern-tower of St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet 
Street shines on a clear summer-day, three 
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doors above the spot where the great fire of 
1666 burned itself out, but better remem- 
bered as the place where Tyndal preached, 
and where its vicar, “the holy, prudent, 
heavenly Bates,” delivered his last discourse 
before joining the Two Thousand Ejected 
Ministers in 1662. South of Fleet street is 
the Temple—more than seven centuries old 
—sheltering the tombs of nine Crusaders, not 
to mention Eldon and Thurlow, nor Oliver 
Goldsmith, who was laid to rest in its church- 
yard. Charles Lamb was born within its 
precincts and Dr. Johnson had his home 
near by in Inner Temple Lane. Closer still, 
beneath the shadow of St. Bride’s, sleep 
Samuel Richardson and Richard Lovelace ; 
and where now stand the premises of the 
London City Mission was aforetime the 
Carmelite monastery of the White Friars, 
whose sanctuary degenerated into that Alsatia 
the lawlessness of which 
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to-day stands the splendid edifice of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Behind 
the Memorial Hall is the establishment of 
the Sunday School Union on ground once 
occupied by the Justice Hall used for the 
trial of prisoners before their committal to the 
Fleet. 

On the hill above, near the highest ground 
in the City, is St. Paul’s Cathedral, where are 
the tombs of Wellington and Nelson, where 
also lie buried Dr. Johnson the lexicographer, 
Hallam the historian, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Joseph Mallord and William Turner the 
painters, John Rennie the engineer of 
Waterloo Bridge, Sir Astley Cooper the 
surgeon, Sir William Jones the orientalist, 
and not least, Sir Christopher Wren himself. 
In the old Cathedral John Wycliffe, with 
John of Gaunt at his side, faced Bishop 
Courtenay and the ecclesiastics who resented 





is immortalised in 
“The Fortunes of 
Nigel.” Nearer the 
Thames, on the western 
bank of the Fleet, rose 
the frowning walls of 
the palace of Bridewell, 
where the papal legates, 
Cardinals Campeggio 
and Wolsey, conducted 
the mock trial of Queen 
Catherine of Arragon, 
the blameless wife of 
King Henry VIII. 
There also was the 
prison, within whose 
fetid walls the pastor 
Richard Fitz and the 
deacon Bowland 
founded England’s first 
Congregational church, 
then sickening, died of 
jail-fever. On this left 
side of the Fleet, but 
south of the present 
Ludgate Hill station of 
the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway 
Company, was the Ben- 
edictine monastery of 
the Black Friars—nigh 
where the Bible was 
burned by the common 
hangman, and where 
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his teachings. Within its embattled gates 
rose at the south-west corner the Lollards’ 
Tower; on the north side, at a spot marked 
in the garden of the present Cathedral, was 
Paul’s Cross, where Latimer preached in the 
people’s language, and where long afterwards 
the slanders of Dr. Sacheverell incited the 
riots which destroyed the meeting-houses_ in 
Carter’s Lane and other nonconformist re- 
sorts. Within pistol-shot of these steps of 
the Memorial Hall, Ben Jonson had his 
Apollo club at the Devil’s Tavern by Temple 
Bar; Burbage and Shakespeare had their 
theatre at Blackfriars ; Oliver Goldsmith was 
examined and rejected by the College of 
Surgeons ; Harvey the physician announced 
his discovery of the circulation of the blood ; 
John Leech was born in the London Coffee 
House kept by his father; and Pope and 
Swift and Cooper and Godwin and Cocker 
and Bonnycastle and Chatterton met and 
dined and pleaded and wrangled with their 
publishers in the churchyard or the Row. 

It is not the neighbourhood only of the 
Memorial Hall which glows with this historic 
association. The Hall itself stands upon 
the site of the Fleet Prison. Who among 
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the readers of Charles Dickens does not 
remember in the pages of Pickwick and 
Barnaby Rudge the great novelist’s descrip- 
tion of that awful den, with its long low 
galleries, its dark and filthy staircases, and 
that range of damp and gloomy stone vaults 
beneath the ground, which Mr. Pickwick 
innocently supposed to be “ the little cellars 
where the prisoners kept their small quan- 
tities of coals?” But the Fleet Prison 
known to Dickens was the edifice erected im 
place of another destroyed in the Gordon 
riots of 1780; and this again had succeeded 
the jail which perished in the Great Fire 
one hundred and fourteen years before. 
It may safely be assumed that each of these 
Fleet jails was superior to its predecessor.* 
The Fleet of the sixteenth century was an 
unspeakably horrible place. Its walls ran 
along the eastern bank of the stream whence 
it was named, and the entrance on that side 
was a water-gate like the Traitor’s Gate in 
the Tower; but the waters which had for- 
merly supplied the River of Wells were now 
* For an account of the Fleet and its Liberties, and 


the famous Fleet Marriages, see “The Chaplain of the 
Fleet” by Sir Walter Besant and James Rice. 
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dried up or diverted, leaving a stagnant 
creek the receptacle of the City’s garbage. 
An overpowering stench arose from it, dis- 
gusting and blood-poisoning its inmates. 
Thieves and murderers swarmed in_ its 
squalid purlieus. Within its feculent dun- 
geons were famished, half-clad prisoners, 
loaded with irons and bruised with heavy 
cudgels, huddled together without care for 
health or decency. Without were jail-birds 
of the vilest kind—footpads, rufflers, strum- 
pets. Many of these of course found an 
entrance in due time. But other persons 
were also thrust in, who suffered only for 
conscience’ sake—men and women who, fear- 
ing God, refused submission to unscriptural 
prelates. The hideous Fleet jail became a 
shrine of saints... Here John Hooper, the 
puritan Bishop of Worcester, was committed 
to close prison for eighteen months, “and 
used very extremely.” Here many early 
Independents were confined. Here their 
brave leaders, John Greenwood and Henry 
Barrowe, underwent nearly six years of cruel 
and wasting incarceration. From this place, 
April 6th, 1593, they were taken and hanged 


at Tyburn. When Queen Elizabeth asked 
Dr. Reynolds what manner of men they 
were, we read that he said, “ I am persuaded, 
if they had lived, they would have been as 
worthy instruments for the church of God as 
have been raised up in their age.” The 
Queen sighed: “ Alas! shall we put the 
servants of God to death?” Here before 
their martyrdom they had written, and smug- 
gled away, and got printed, a booklet which 
converted the Puritan Francis Johnson to 
their Congregational way of thinking; and 
here Francis Johnson himself was presently 
interned. Here, a generation later, the 
Presbyterians Prynne and Bastwick and 
Burton were brought back from the pillory, 
branded with hot irons, and their ears sliced 
off, for no other fault than the too strenuous 
advocacy of their religious opinions. What 
more shall we say? for the time would fail 
us to tell of the great host who were “ perse- 
cuted in the Bishop’s court, fined, whipt, 
pilloried, imprisoned.” In 1846 the Fleet 
jail was taken down, and its site remained 
for years a waste; but when the Congre- 
gationalists purchased it for the erection of 
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their Memorial Hall, their excavators came 
upon two wretched cells where once the 
martyrs had pined and languished. Ah! 
resurrected testimony of God’s unforgotten 
ones. There, hidden from the day, faithful 
souls nursed through their pain the better 
light of conscience. The mortal anguish 
of the fathers now becomes the living boast 
of the children. The Memorial Hall towers 
above the ruins of the Fleet. 

Yet it was not to commemorate their own 
martyrs that the Congregationalists under- 
took the building of a Memorial Hall. When 
the Congregational Union resolved to cele- 
brate, in 1862, “the Bicentenary of the 
Ejectment of two thousand ministers from 
their homes and livings in the Church of 
England—deeming it “‘ a most suitable oppor- 
tunity for commemorating the zeal, self-denial, 
and consistency of those noble men to whom 
the Nonconformity of this and every sub- 
sequent age is and will be indebted, and of 
magnifying the grace of God in their high 
conscientious attachment to religious truth 
and freedom ” *—the Union’s thought was of 
seventeenth-century Puritans driven against 
their will into Separatism: it was not of the 
sixteenth-century Puritans who had volun- 
tarily become Separatists. Having raised a 
quarter of a million sterling, which was ex- 
pended mainly upon chapel-building and the 
creation of a. Pastors’ Retiring Fund, the 
promoters resolved to crown their undertak- 
ing by the erection of a Memorial Hall, which 
should be at once a monument of bygone 
Nonconformists’ heroism and a convenient 
centre for future service. They first pur- 
chased a plot of land in Cannon Street, where 
the Mansion House Station of the Metro- 
politan District Railway Company now stands. 
But it was with them as with Paul and 
Timothy when essaying to go into Bithynia : 
“The Spirit suffered them not.” One ob- 
stacle after another intervened through ten 
long years, until finally they sold the site. 
Their attention was next directed to ground 
in Farringdon Street, whose very stones 
seemed to cry out in witness for that Liberty 
of Conscience they were seeking to signalise. 
Even from the utilitarian standpoint the new 
plot was more advantageous than the other ; 
it was larger by three thousand feet and better 
shaped, the locality was equally central, and 
the price of the freehold was little more than 

* “Congregational Year Book for 1862,” p. 72. 
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one half. But when they considered that 
this was the site of the old Fleet Prison, 
hallowed by the sufferings of their own mar- 
tyrs, a powerful sentiment was evoked in its 
favour. They were going about to honour 
those who for conscience’ sake were forced 
into separatism ; why had they never thought 
to render like homage to the older saints of 
their own household of faith, who for con- 
science’ sake had willingly become Separ- 
atists ? 
** Their blood was shed 

In confirmation of the noblest claim, 

Our claim to feed upon immortal truth, 

To walk with God, to be divinely free, 

To soar, and to anticipate the skies. 

Yet few remember them. ‘They lived unknown 

Till persecution dragged them into fame, 

And chased them up to heaven. Their ashes flew— 

No marble tells us whither. With their names 

No bard embalms and sanctifies his song : 

And history, so warm on meaner themes, 

Is cold on this. She execrates indeed 

The tyranny that doomed them to the fire, 

But gives the glorious sufferers little praise."’ ® 
To raise a Memorial Hall to the faithful of 
1662 on the very ground where the faithful 
of 1593 had suffered would honour both; 
and the committee hesitated no longer. The 
site was purchased. 

On May to, 1872, the foundation stone 
was laid by the late Mr. John Remington 
Mills, M.P., and the building, designed by 
Messrs. Tarring & Son, was opened on Tues- 
day, January 19, 1875, the cost (including 
428,000 for the land) amounting to £76,000. 
The hall had not been long in use be- 
fore the trustees realised that the adjacent 
property, consisting of the “ Grapes ” 
public-house and three additional private 
tenements, was of an objectionable character. 
They purchased all this and have since 
erected on the site an extension, known as 
the Memorial Hall Buildings, planned by 
Mr. W. D. Church, including twenty-two 
larger and smaller rooms, and completed in 
the spring of 1889, at an additional outlay 
of £28,000. The entire block has thus cost 
something more than £100,000; on which 
there remains a mortgage of £24,000, the 
extension having been undertaken without 
appeal for extra contributions. 

Even in London, the city par excellence of 
magnificent edifices, the Memorial Hall is a 
notable building. Externally the appearance 
is that ot a richly ornamented Gothic struc- 


* Cowper: The Task, Book V. 
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ture of grey stone and polished red granite, 
with gabled roof and two towers, of which 
the southern rises to a height of 160 feet. 
Approaching the interior by the main en- 
trance, the visitor finds himself in a lobby, 
the most conspicuous feature of which is the 
well-furnished window of the Book Saloon of 
the Congregational Union of England and 

f Wales. This is a depdt for the retail pur- 
chase of general literature, the wholesale 
business of the Publication Department being 
transacted in another room opening upon 
Fleet Lane. Entering the principal vestibule, 
the eye of the visitor rests upon costly columns 
of granite with exquisitely carved capitals, 
beyond which is a noble staircase. North 
and east are corridors leading to the offices 
of denominational societies, and immediately 
in front is the Reading Room of the Congrega- 
tional Library. 

This is a handsomely furnished chamber 
with glazed roof, where are set out specimens 
of recent theological works and the leading 
religious newspapers. A shelf to the right 
exhibits some old Dutch water-bottles, dug 
out from the foundations. On the walls are a 
copy of the warrant under which John Bun- 
yan was imprisoned ; a specimen of the Com- 
memoration Card issued in 1828 on the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts ; an engrav- 
ing of Matthew Meade, “ minister of the Gos- 
pel,” 1691 ; and miniature portraits of Edmund 
Calamy, Richard Baxter, Isaac ‘Watts, John 
Owen, Matthew Henry, Micaiah Towgood, 
Philip Henry, John Bunyan, and Philip Dod- 
dridge. An old painting of Martin Luther 
and other Reformers adorns the northern 
wall, and on the same side is a quaint model 
of the Hebrew Tabernacle, presented by a 
daughter of the Rev. Samuel Martin, who 
used it to illustrate a lecture. George White- 
field’s chair and Dr. Doddridge’s Communion 
service are other relics in possession of the 
Memorial Hall trustees, but are not exhibited. 
Near the Reading Room is the “burglar-proof, 
fire-proof, damp-proof,” Muniment Chamber, 
containing a large number of trust-deeds and 
similar documents. 

Ascending the main staircase the visitor 
passes a valuable marble bust of Oliver 
Cromwell. A feature of the building is the 
decoration of this staircase by costly historic 
portraits in oil. Among the more important 
may be mentioned a likeness of Lord John 
Russell in attendance upon the third Lord 


Holland (famous for the hospitalities of Hol- 
land House) and a nephew of Charles 
James Fox. Two portraits of King William 
III. and Queen Mary II. should not be 
overlooked, and over these to the right is 
the notable face of William Campbell the 
Bangalore missionary. At the left of the 
first-floor corridor is a vigorous picture of 
John Rogers, for forty-six years pastor of 
the church in Collyer’s Rents. Two large 
canvases by H. T. Wells, R.A., perpetuate 
the features of John Remington Mills and 
Samuel Morley, both of them members of 
parliament and also benefactors of the Hall. 
Other generous upholders of Congregational- 
ism whose likenesses adorn this staircase 
are Thomas Wilson of chapel-building fame, 
and Dr. Nathaniel Rogers who embellished 
many congregational chapels with windows 
of stained glass. To the left of the window 
on the level of the Great Hall is a portrait 
of William Roby of Manchester, presented 
by Mrs. Guenett, his daughter. .To the right 
of the entrance door hangs a likeness of 
George Collinson, for forty years principal of 
Hackney College. The corresponding pic- 
ture on the left. represents John Angell 
James of Birmingham. 

To the left of the first-floor corridor is the 
handsome Board Room, capable of accom- 
modating 150 persons. Here also are many 
choice portraits. Over the fireplace is that 
of the late James Spicer, painted by Frank 
Holl, R.A. To the left is Principal McAll 
of Hackney; to the right, the Rev. Dr. 
Leifchild. Opposite the northern window 
the principal likeness is that of Thomas 
Binney, with William Jay of Bath on the 
left, and Samuel Martin of Westminster 
on the right. Left of the entrance door is 
Oliver Cromwell ; on the right is Dr. John 
Owen, a former vice-chancellor of Oxford 
University. Opposite the southern window 
are portraits of Dr. Wardlaw, Dr. Alexander 
Raleigh, and Dr. Ebenezer Henderson, who 
was principal for thirty years of Highbury 
(now New) College. Opposite the fireplace 
the chief canvas represents Dr. Hannay, 
late secretary to the Congregational Union, 
at whose left is Dr. Rees of Swansea, while 
to the right, in a heavy carved frame of black 
oak, is “ Robertus Langton, Doctor” not to 
be confounded with the Langton who was 
Archbishop of Canterbury, whose Christian 
name was Stephen. A second and smaller 
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portrait of Oliver Cromwell to the left of the 
great bay-window, was the property of Dr. 
Robert Vaughan, who is depicted in the 
crayon-sketch on the other side of the same 
bay-window. In this room will also be 
found the famous “ Doddridge Arms,” sc. 
argent, two pales wavy azure between nine 
cross-lets, gules, motto : “ Dum vivimus viva- 
mus.” This escutcheon formerly hung over 
the mantelpiece of the Doctor’s study in 
Northampton, and called forth what Dr. 
Johnson classed as “ the finest of epigrams : ” 


‘* Live while you live, the epicure would say, 
And seize the pleasures of the passing day: 
Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies : 
Lord, in my views let both united be! 

I live in pleasure when I live to Thee. 


Opposite the Board-Room is the Library, 
accommodating 500 persons. Here are many 
cases of books; also busts of Dr. Andrew 
Reed, Dr. Pye-Smith, F.R.S., Mr. Edward 
Baines, M.P., and others. A stained-glass 
window, by Hughes of Exeter (the gift of 
Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., and Mrs. George 
Smith), is embellished with full-length por- 
traits of John Bunyan, John Milton, John 
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Howe, and Richard Baxter; and with medal- 
lions of George Smith of Poplar, Thomas 
Binney, Robert Vaughan, and Pye-Smith. 
Of the library, the honorary Librarian, Dr. 
Newth, remarks :—“ It is not a general theo- 
logical or historical library, but in accordance 
with its name—the Congregational Library— 
is specially concerned with books that relate 
to the history, the principles, and the work 
of the Congregational churches. The books 
and other documents contained in it are, 
with some few exceptions, such as belong to 
one or other of the following three classes : 
i. The works of the ejected or silenced 
ministers of 1662, with those of their associ- 
ates and their Puritan ancestors; ii. works 
that illustrate directly or indirectly the his- 
tory of the Free Churches; and, ui. works 
written by Congregationalists.” There are 
5000 sermons, arranged and catalogued both 
alphabetically and chronologically ; together 
with ten or twelve thousand pamphlets, 
mostly of the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
turies, which may be consulted by means of 
elaborate MS. lists. The founder of the 
library was Mr. Joshua Wilson, whose dona- 
tions were supplemented by more than ten 
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thousand volumes from his widow; and to 
these have been added the collections of 
Dr. Nathanael Rogers and the Rev. T. W. 
Davids, of Colchester. Among the treasures 
preserved here are an exquisite MS. Bible 
of the thirteenth century, a Vulgate of a.p. 
1550, an original edition (A.D. 1611) of the 
Authorised Version of the New Testament, 


"a list of the Ejected Ministers (not complete), 


a large number of county and local histories, 
and an almost unique collection of the 
writings of Richard Baxter. Through the 
courtesy of Dr. Newth, arrangements are 
made which enable residents in town and 
<ountry to have books at their own homes. 
In the library the “ Ancient Merchant’s 
Lecture” is delivered every Tuesday after- 
noon at one o’clock. This institution dates 
from A.D. 1672, the troubled year when 
Charles II., seeking the interests of Roman 
Catholicism, issued his autocratic and illegal 
« Declaration of Indulgence.” An union of 
Independents and Presbyterians took advan- 
tage of the king’s action to set up a weekly 
Tuesday morning lecture in Pinner’s Hall, 
Broad Street, which attracted crowded audi- 
ences from the City and its suburbs. The 
six original lecturers were William Bates, 
Thomas Manton, John Owen, Richard Baxter, 
William Jenkyn, and John Collins. In the 
long list of their successors are found such 
names as John Howe, Matthew Meade, 
Vincent Alsop, Daniel Williams:(founder of 
Dr. Williams’ library), Richard and Robert 
Winter, the Claytons (father and son), George 
Burder and his son Henry Foster, John Pye- 
Smith, Joseph Fletcher, Robert Vaughan, 
Samuel Martin, and James Sherman. Thomas 
Bradbury, of Fetter Lane, held the office for 
46 years; Joseph Barber for 40; Thomas 
Hall and Thomas Binney each for 39 years. 
The Great Hall upon the second floor is a 
noble room, 86 feet long, 46 feet wide, and 
42 feet high, easily seating 1200 persons. 
Here the architects endeavoured, with lavish 
expenditure of skill and pains, to produce a 
really worthy Memorial Chamber. The roof 
is a very elaborate effective design, executed 
in pitch-pine. The gallery-balustrade is of 
the same material. A wide and lofty window, 
whose many-coloured lights harmonise per- 
fectly with the richly-decorative character of 
the room, was the gift of Dr. Rogers of 
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Exeter, and depicts the embarkation of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in the Mayflower, the little 
vessel of one hundred and eighty tons bur- 
den, which, with one hundred and two pas- 
sengers, sailed from Plymouth in September, 
1620, to found a New England upon Ameri- 
can shores. 

All the principal Congregational societies 
have their headquarters in the Memorial Hall, 
paying rents which are much below the com- 
mercial value of the apartments they severally 
occupy. When the debt upon the extension 
buildings is liquidated, the income of the 
trustees will amount to a substantial sum, 
and will be devoted to denominational 
objects. 

Many sincere Anglicans now deplore the 
misguided policy which, two centuries ago, 
secured a victory to the bishops of the Church 
of England by the expulsion of its most 
godly clergymen and laity. “It is,” says Lord 
Macaulay, “an unquestionable and a most 
instructive fact that the years during which 
the political power of the Anglican hierarchy 
was in the zenith were precisely the years 
during which national virtue was at the lowest 
point.”* A better spirit rules the church 
to-day. As much within it as without, good 
men are striving “to keep alive that little 
spark of celestial fire called Conscience.” 
Churchmen and Dissenters alike are learning 
to speak with the healing voice of Christian 
charity, and all parties may well forget the 
bitter Black Bartholomew’s Day of 1662. Yet 
it were a shame if the children of martyrs 
could fail to remember how their fathers 
sealed their faith with their blood ; and it 
should vex no one that the Congregationalists 
have built this Memorial Hall in honour 
of heroes who vindicated for all England 
the spacious liberty of these larger times. It 
will long remain a monument of their im- 
perishable loyalty to congregational principles. 
And its solid strength seems to await with 
patience the dawn of astill more glorious day 
when every Englishman shall enjoy absolute 
freedom of conscience in all civil and eccle- 
siastical affairs, without legal penalty and 
without social ostracism— 


‘*another morn 
Risen on mid-noon.” 


* Macaulay’s ‘‘ History of England,” vol. i. chap. ii 
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“SUCH A LITTLE WORLD” 
By G. W. WOOD 


@\HE Viking and his wife were 
7 constantlytogether. On their 
honeymoon, some of the 
passengers thought as they 
watched the pretty way in 
> which she was always hang- 
ing about him. Then when it was known 
that he was not well—had been ordered rest, 
sea-air, and so on—there were several kind 
people who tried to make it pleasant for them 
both. She was very sweet and responsive, 
but the only person who could arouse any 
interest in the Viking was Mrs. Vansittart, 
who had ventured on the striking observation, 
‘Oh, everybody is perpetually running across 
every one else; such a little world, you know!” 

Somehow that pleased him. He liked her 
to tell odd instances of such unexpected 
meetings. His one hope, he said, was in 
the smallness of the world, for—did she 
know ?—he was seeking Jack—yes, his son ; 
but would Mrs. Vansittart keep that to her- 
self? Oh, he must somewhere, sometime, 
somehow, come across his Jack. He was 
wrapped up in Jack. He rarely spoke of 
anything but his wild quest. 

Naturally it was a trifle tedious to hear 
him perpetually harping on his one fixed idea, 
but Mrs. Vansittart was the soul of kindness, 
and this devotion to his—well, she supposed 
he was a prodigal—was rather pathetic in its 
way, was it not? Asa rule it is the mothers 
who yearn after the prodigals; the fathers 
grow hard with shame and disappointment, 
and the very name of the poor wanderer is a 
forbidden word. 

On the morning of the fifth day out, a little 
schooner, with the stars and stripes flying 
and every stitch of white canvas set, came 
bowling along over the long green swell on 
the port bow. No one who saw that bright 
little craft dancing along in the brisk summer 
wind will ever forget it, for this was a verit- 
able fairy vessel, which seemed to hail from 
some fabulous isle of everlasting youth and 
bore enchantment on every sail. Her course 
brought her close in under the iron wall of 
the huge liner, along whose side scores of 
passengers were leaning to watch her transit. 

The Viking was standing aft, and as she 

XXIV—39 








swept past into the broad marbled wake of 
the Hesperia a strange thing occurred. On 
the deck of the small craft, smiling up gaily 
and waving his hand to the Viking, stood-—— 
why, who but Jack? Who but Jack—who 
but Jack! Just try to realise the amazement, 
the wild delight of that strange, that enrap- 
turing spectacle. The next moment there 
arose a cry, “ Man overboard!” It was the 
Viking who had leaped. 

As he rose to the surface and shook the 
water from his hair, he saw that the 
schooner had heaved to and was lowering 
a boat ; he struck out exultingly, too excited, 
too overjoyed to cast back even a solitary 
glance towards the mighty liner, which, car- 
ried on by her enormous speed, was swinging 
in long heaves far away to the westward. 
‘Qh, Jack, Jack, how could you have left 
me!” was all the man could say as he caught 
his son into his arms. 

The excitement and exertion had exhausted 
him. A singular feeling of weakness and 
faintness came over him. Everything seemed . 
to be whirling round in a buzzing mist. 
‘Let me lie down,” he murmured. Gentle 
arms received him and pillowed him tenderly 
on the deck ; and with his boy’s hand in his, 
and a smile on his face, he sank into a 
deep sleep. 

% * Es * 

“Quite a sea-poem!” said Mrs. Vansit- 
tart. ‘It was one of those children’s toy 
ships, you know; a runaway from some water- 
ing-place or other along ‘the shore,’ I sup- 
pose. Some dear wee man must have cried 
when he saw it for the last time racing away 
into the Atlantic. It did look so charmingly 
odd and pretty out there—in mid-ocean, you 
might almost say. Of course we were all 
dreadfully shocked about the poor Viking. 
The Hesperia was stopped as quickly as pos- 
sible, and boats were lowered; but, poor soul, 
he had sunk before they could reach him. 
He made me believe he was going to find his 
prodigal son. Poor fellow, the only son_he 
ever had, was a little chap of four or five; and 
he was dead—drowned while playing at the 
lake side with his toy boat, a few months ago. 
Oh, yes, se was quite heart-broken ! ” 

















UNDER THE SHADOWS OF THE CHURCH 
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CONCLUDING PART 


glories of blossoms and 
flowers, and when the birds 
were singing their loudest, 
and the flowers were at their 
brightest, then Michele came 
again, and once more the happy trio met 
together in the little study beneath the 
shadows of the old grey church; the Padre 
in his armchair close to the hearth, for the 
evenings still were chilly, while the young 
people, standing by the table, examined some 
drawings done by Celia during Michele’s 
absence. 

There was a sharp knock at the door, but 
ere an answer could be given, it was flung 
open and Simplicia stood in their midst. 

“Your reverence,” she began in her harsh, 
shrill voice, “ you must pardon my intru- 
sion, but who would question a mother’s 
right to interfere when she saw her child in 
-danger? And am I not as a mother to 
Celia? Who was it gave her life when the 
sea cast her upon our shores? Was it not 
I? Was she not as one dead when I 
carried her from the boat and laid her on 
yonder couch; and did I leave her until 
I had brought back life to her? I claim her 
as my child, who owes her life to me, and 
thus I have a right to speak. Who is this 
stranger, I ask, who comes to steal my child’s 
heart? Doubtless he is rich and clever and 
handsome. Oh, no,I do not doubt that, but 
young signori, with their noble families and 
their honoured names, mean no good, but 
evil, cruel, bitter evil, when they try to win 
the hearts of nameless servant maidens, when 
they come at night when the elders are 
asleep, and steal kisses in the moonlight ; 
when they——” 

“ Hush, Simplicia,” cried Michele, draw- 
ing the trembling Celia towards him. ‘ You 
are doubtless right in saying that the signori 
of noble birth bring harm and evil to inno- 
cent maids far too often. You speak of 
Celia as nameless, and so am I. Nameless 
without family or friends, and I glory in it; 





I am myself; and if later on Celia will grant 
my heart’s desire and consent to be my wife, 
she will link her life with one who will only 
have a life of poverty and hard work to offer 
her; one whose future is all a blank———” 

“Eh! and what of his past?” sneered 
the old woman. 

A rush of colour spread over Michele’s 
pale face and he was silent, but the Padre 
answered for him. 

«* A man’s past is behind him, Simplicia, 
in God’s hand, to be judged by Him alone!” 

And Simplicia answering, “ Your rever- 
ence, I have spoken; Celia can choose 
between him and me,” left the room. Celia, 
breaking from Michele, followed her into 
the kitchen, besceching her to try and like 
Michele, to: try and love him for her sake, 
but the old woman answered her only by 
shaking her head. 

“Oh, Simplicia,” she cried again, kneeling 
by the side of her foster-mother, “why do 
you spoil my happiness by your cruelty? 
See how good the signore is; not good like 
the good Padre, I know, but think how kind 
he was to the fishermen who lost their boat, 
how he showed them how to make the 
government pay them; and remember how 
the Padre, who is so clever and so good, 
already loves him and respects him—oh, so 
highly.” 

But Simplicia pushed her away saying, 
‘‘ His reverence’s heart is already in heaven, 
and the very devil might walk under his nose 
and he would never smell him.” 

Celia, finding it impossible to make her 
relent, crept back with a heavy heart to 
Michele and the old Padre. But in spite 
of Simplicia’s opposition, the time that 
followed was the happiest Celia had ever 
known. No date was fixed for her marriage, 
but at Michele’s request the preparations 
were commenced. The news of Celia’s 
engagement was received with great rejoic- 
ings by all the good people in the town, and 
many were the little offerings sent up to 
her to add to her limited trousseau—old lace 
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from Fleming, brought years ago by old 
widow Marti’s husband; coral beads from 
Naples; a hat from Leghorn; and what 
charmed her most of all, a beautiful, soft 
Indian muslin dress, sent to her by Giuseppe 
Ronti, the old fisherman who had rescued 
her from the sea. Since their engagement, 
Michele had taken up in earnest the pursuit 
of painting, which hitherto had only been a 
favourite amusement; and as Celia was 
much occupied in her household duties, 
it was seldom that they met till evening; 
then they were always together, sometimes 
strolling in the garden, or lazily floating out 
to sea, the old Padre always in attendance. 

Happy as Celia was, knowing she had 
gained the love of the man she had loved 
with her whole soul, there gradually arose in 
her heart a terrible misgiving, a horrible fear 
that all was not well with Michele. She 
tried her utmost to smother it, assuring her- 
self that it was only Simplicia’s gloomy fore- 
bodings that suggested it, and she often 
succeeded in lulling her terrors; but the 
next time she was with her lover, the old 
fear would awake to torment her. His love 
for her she never doubted, but that there 
‘was some sorrow, some trouble overshadow- 
ing him she was positive ; and one evening 
sitting in the twilight, her hand in his, with 
the old Padre dozing near them, she, looking 
up into his face, met such a look of misery 
that she cried out, ‘‘ Michele, Michele, what 
ails you; what trouble do you keep from 
me?” 

He drew her closer to him, and 
answered, “ Dear one, my trouble is my 
own. Some day you may know it; some- 
time after we have lived together for years, 
and you have learnt to know and trust me, 
I will try to tell it, but do not ask me to 
tell it to you, or speak of it. That I have 


a trouble, a severe one, I do not deny; 


‘until I learnt to love you, I did not think 


about it, I knew my duty, and I did it. 


Sweet one, it is this that prevents my claim- 
ing you as my wife; till I am free from it, 
I will not ask you to share my life. This 
summer I hope to be free. I must be. 
Last time I left you, I thought I should 
return unfettered; but it was not to be. 
‘Celia, I am bound by a promise, made 
before I knew you and the good Padre 
there. Had I known you both before, it 
would never have been made. I made it 
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when I was young, mad, impetuous ; for it 
I gave up home, and kindred, name and 
fortune. But, dearest, let us not dwell 
upon it, let us only dream of the future. 
Life, here in this peaceful spot, with the 
old trouble dead and buried, will be like 
the heaven you talk about; you will still 
go on caring for the good old Padre, the 
sick and suffering, and I shall be jealous 
of them, for I shall always want you near 
me. The pictures that I paint we will 
send to Rome, to Naples, and, who knows, 
I may make a name so great, that one day 
we will go together, you and I, and see if we 
cannot claim again the name I threw away 
in scorn and anger.” 

And Celia tried her best to be bright and 
hopeful, but always ringing in her ears were 
Simplicia’s words: “What of your past? 
What of your past?” 

“Celia,” said Michele, one evening after 
their return from a sail with the old Padre, 
“do not go into the house just yet, but let us 
keep in the garden; there is something I 
wish to say to you alone.” 

Celia readily agreed, and turning towards 
the little arbour at the end of the green- 
sward, they made their way to it. Then 
Michele spoke again. 

“ Dear one,” he said, “ I know my words 
will grieve you, but, for my sake, will you not 
try to be brave ?” 

“Oh, I will not listen to you, Michele,” 
Celia cried, stopping her ears with her 
fingers. ‘I cannot hear you, for I know 
but too well what you are going to say; 
that you are going away, and I cannot— 
cannot part with you.” 

Michele drew her hands gently down, 
saying, “Celia, you must listen, for -my 
darling, I must go. Not to-night, but 
before many days are over, I know I 
shall be called away, and as I have said 
before, I am bound to go. I have pro- 
mised. If all goes well, I shall return to 
you and to rest. Oh, Celia, I am so weary 
of it all, so perplexed, so loth to leave you, 
and yet I dare not refuse, it is my duty to 
go. Sometimes I feel I must tell you all, 
everything, before I depart, but to lay on 
your pure soul the burdens that I bear 
would be cowardice and cruelty.” 

“But, Michele,” sobbed Celia, “you 
must promise me to write, not go away 
as before into silence and space.” 
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But Michele shook his head. “I 
cannot, my dearest, it would’ be im- 
possible—nay, madness, worse than mad- 
ness.. No, Celia, I can only ask you to 
trust me, to believe that, come what may, 
I go to do my duty; it is not for myself, 
but for others, and I only entreat you to 
give me your love, your trust.” 

“And my prayers,” sobbed Celia; but 
Michele only folded her close to his heart. 

Two days after his summons came! 

Though many bitter tears were shed by 
Celia, Michele’s departure did not cause 
her the misery she had experienced on 
former occasions, for at their last inter- 
view her lover had been so full of hopes 
for the future, that she, always ready to 
look on the sunny side of things, forgot his 
hidden troubles, and rejoiced only in the 
bright prospects of their future. Michele 
entreated that all her preparations for 
their marriage should be pushed forward, 
so that immediately he returned the wed- 
ding should take place; and as it was 
arranged that until some one could be 
found to supply her place in helping 
Simplicia, they should live on with the 
Padre, there was much to be done in 
making the necessary alterations in the 
little household, so that Celia had little 
time to spend in vain regrets. 

Returning one morning from some busi- 
ness in the town, she met the postman, who 
told her with a meaning smile that he had 
“carried up a letter to his reverence.” Her 
heart gave a great bound, for she was sure 
there was news of Michele, and running 
swiftly up the steep path, entered the little 
study, quite breathless, to find the old priest 
holding an open letter in his hand. 

“You have tidings of Michele,” she 
panted, but the Padre, with a troubled 
look on his usually calm face, replied 
slowly : 

“‘ No, no, my child, I have no news of 
him, and I cannot yet understand what the 
letter means ; it cannot be for me.” 

Then, looking over his shoulder, Celia 
read a few words, written in a somewhat 
cramped hand, on a large sheet of paper, 
bidding the Padre start at once for Rome, 
where his presence was urgently required. 
It was signed with many flourishes with the 
name of a then well-known priest residing 
in Rome. 


Celia gave a shriek of joy, clapping her 
hands and dancing round the still mystified 
old priest. 

“Oh, my father,” she cried, “do you 
not understand? It is his Holiness himself 
who sends for you; it is the cardinal’s hat 
come at last.” And Simplicia, coming in to 
hear the cause of Celia’s excitement, held 
up her hands in gratitude to Heaven that 
her old master was at last to have his 
reward ; then she and Celia, kneeling down 
before him, besought his reverence to give 
them his blessing. 

But the Padre refused to believe in such 
good fortune overtaking him, and sat per- 
plexing himself by reading the letter over 
again, wondering at its meaning. And if it 
had not been for Simplicia the journey 
never could have been made; it was she 
who sent for Filippo to take the old man to 
Sestri and see him safely on his route from 
there, and it was she who packed up the 
well-worn clothes in the valise, that had 
lain for years among the rubbish in the: 
lumber room. The news of the Padre’s. 
journey fled like wildfire throughout the 
town, and when Filippo arrived with his half- 
fed horses and his rickety old carriage, he 
was accompanied by half the town, all eager 
to receive once more a blessing from his 
reverence; and it was surrounded by his 
flock, kneeling and bareheaded, that the 
old Padre stepped into the conveyance that 
was to bear him away from the peaceful 


home which he had never left for over: 


twenty years. 

The feeling of utter loneliness that fell 
upon Celia after the Padre’s departure was 
unbearable, and she strove her utmost 
to throw it off; but in spite of all that she 
could do, she could not get rid of the feel- 
ing of desolation that overshadowed in her 
eyes the whole place now he was not there, 
and after days of hard work (for of course 
Simplicia insisted on a thorough turning out 
of the house in the Padre’s absence), after 
hours spent before the Madonna in the dark 
old church, there always remained in the 
girl’s heart a fearful presentiment of evil, a 
horrible foreboding that the old life would 
never be resumed. 

Much of her spare time she passed in her 
own little room, a tiny chamber leading from 
Simplicia’s, in which she had slept since 


the day when the old woman had carried. 
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her up from the shore, and where for so 
many nights she had sobbed herself to 
sleep, weeping for “ Mamma mia,” who 
lay cold and dead beneath the blue sea which 
she could watch from the little casement. 
Without the Padre the study felt so bare 
and dull, and between herself and Simplicia 
a barrier had sprung up since the day of 
her betrothal, and here she sat and worked, 
putting the last stitches into the simple 
muslin that was to be her wedding dress. 
In a small oak chest were folded away all the 
:garments she had already finished with such 
loving care, and each day she gathered fresh 
sprigs of lavender to strew among her 
treasures. One late afternoon after her daily 
visit to the inn to see if Filippo had been 
called to meet his reverence in Sestri, she 
sought the shelter of this little chamber, 
away from Simplicia’s harsh words at the 
sight of the lavender the girl had plucked on 
her way from the gate; and once again she 
lovingly unfolded one by one her wedding 
garments. She was standing surrounded by 
the snow white linen, her wedding dress 
in her hands, when her quick ears caught 
the sound of wheels upon the road beneath, 
and looking from her casement she saw a 
strange carriage. 

“But it is stopping at our gate,” she 
cried. “ Yes! it is the Padre back at last.” 
Flinging her finery down upon the bed, Celia 
almost flew down the staircase. Then rushing 
into the kitchen to tell the glad tidings to 
Simplicia, she threw open wide the door to 
welcome back the beloved old master; but 
the Padre still stood at the gate talking to 
the driver, and when he turned, he was not 
the triumphal priest returning from feasting 
and honour, but an old bowed, grey headed 
man, looking years older than when he left 
his home. Celia ran out to him, crying 
out, “ Oh, how tired you look, Padre miamio ; 
the journey has been too much for you. 
Come in at once and rest,” and leading him 
into the house, ran off to fetch him wine. 
He took it from her without a word, and 
drinking it off, dropped back into his chair, 
burying his face in his hands. 

“Oh, my father,” cried Celia, frightened 
and distressed. ‘ Speak to.me, oh, speak to 
me; youare ill. Simplicia, Simplicia, come, 
his reverence is ill.” , 

“Celia,” he answered, “I am not ill; 
would to God I could say it is that that 
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troubles me. My child, my poor little one, I 
have bad news for you, and how to tell it to 
you I know not.” 

“You have tidings of Michele?” she 
asked. “Is he ill? Is he dead?” 

But the Padre answered her not. ‘Then 
seeing Simplicia standing before him, he 
held out his hand to her, and in a low, 
broken voice addressed his words to her. 

“ Simplicia, there has been a foul and 
treacherous plot aimed at the very roots of 
holy Church. Thank Heaven and all the 
blessed saints it has been frustrated, and the 
whole band of—patriots they call themselves 
—emissaries of Satan as they are—are ug 
But Celia, looking up at him with wild, open 
eyes, interrupted him. 

“ Tell us of that later on. Oh, my father, 
for the love of the blessed Madonna, give me 
tidings of Michele.” 

But the old priest, looking so old, so 
feeble, did not answer ; he only stroked her 
soft, curly head with his shaking, wrinkled 
hand, and she broke forth again. “ Just 
speak one word, one little word; tell me 
only he is dead.” But the old man shook 
his head, and answered, “‘ Worse, worse than 
death, my child.” 

‘“« No, no,” she cried, springing to her feet. 
‘“‘ Nothing is worse than death, for if he lives 
I can go to him; if he is ill I can nurseand 
tend him. Oh, tell me where he is, and I 
will go to him.” 

* My child, my child, can you not under- 
stand me? Tell her, Simplicia, what I can- 
not ; tell her that the man she loves, the man 
I threw across her path, the man whom I 
trusted with my soul, is the chief, the very 
leader in this treacherous, deep laid plot ; can 
you not make her understand that Michele 
Carriere is treachery itself ?” 

Make her understand! make that lifeless 
figure lying in that tumbled heap upon the 
ground understand that the lover who had 
won her young heart, that heart, nurtured in 
holy reverence for the Church, was but a 
conspirator against it, a conspirator against 
all that had made her heaven. Make her 
understand it? If only death can be warded 
off, if death, whom she had called the worst 
enemy on earth, will Iet go his victim! 
Death claimed her not, and when the doctor 
came the eyes opened and the white lips 
tried to speak to the broken -hearted old 
Padre, who, kneeling beside her, besought 
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her to pardon the misery of which he had 
been the innocent cause. 

When loving hands carried her up to her 
little bedchamber, she remembered that ere 
they could lay their burden down on the little 
white bed, some one must first clear away the 
wedding dress and the lavender she had 
gathered only a few hours ago. It was Sim- 
plicia who lifted up the garments, the garments 
she had never failed to sneer at when she had 
seen Celia with them, and who folded and put 
them away in the oak chest, as reverently 
as if they had been for the glory of the 
Madonna in the old grey church close by. 
But the sprigs of lavender remained un- 
touched, and when the doctor came up to 
pay her a parting visit, he found her lying 
with closed eyes, the flowers all strewn over 
her coverlet and pillow. “Clear all these 
away,” he whispered to the watchers; “she 
looks as if she were a corpse.” But Celia’s 
eyes opened, and her faint voice begged they 
might remain. 

The following day found her still too 
weak to rise, but she begged the Padre to 
come up to her, and sitting by her bedside, 
holding her hot hand, he tried to tell her all 
he knew; but there was not much to be told. 
He knew so very little, and was so shaken 
and childish that he was unable to make 
that little very clear. It appeared that the 
plot had been discovered almost at the last 
minute, before the band of conspirators 
could escape. Michele had at once declared 
himself the chief, and it was on his person 
that the full plan of the conspiracy was 
found. There was a list of places where the 
priests were to be spared, Porto S. Pietro 
among them, and it was Michele’s anxiety to 
destroy a paper on which particular instruc- 
tions were written concerning the Padre, 
which caused the authorities to seek him 
out. He had notseen Michele ; he had felt 
it impossible to do so; doubtless he would 
do so later on, as he would have again to 
go to Rome asa witness at the trial, and this 
was all he knew. 

The days that followed brought strength 
back but slowly to the young girl, and she 
managed to creep about the house once 
more, the very ghost of her former self. 
But as day by day she grew stronger, the 
old priest grew weaker both in mind and 
body; his remorse at having encouraged 
Michele’s visits to his house, at having 


trusted him so implicitly, was painful to see, 
and his lamentations over Celia were almost 
unbearable to her at times, and she often 
felt she must go mad; then it was she 
noticed a change in Simplicia. When the 
bitter blow had first fallen, she had lived 
too far away from her surroundings to notice 
such a change, but now she was able to hear 
how the harsh voice tried to soften, how 
when she spoke to her, some term. of 
endearment would be added to her words, 
how she would undertake the roughest of the 
housework herself, sending Celia to the 
Padre in his study, and even once or twice 
her rough hands had touched gently the 
girl’s soft, wavy hair, while she tried to 
persuade her to run away into the garden ; 
but Celia dared not leave the house. How 
could she tread those paths where she had 
so often wandered with her lover? How could 
she meet those old friends who had all so 
rejoiced over her coming happiness, and to 
see their looks of pity and hear their words 
of hatred towards Michele ? So, in spite of 
Simplicia’s entreaties, in spite of the doctor’s 
orders, she remained indoors, never leaving 
the old priest’s side, till one evening, when 
utterly worn out with his repeated bewailings, 
she fled, almost without knowing it, out into 
the garden. 

The soft air laden with the scent of the sea, 
sweeping across her fevered brows, seemed to 
raise at once her drooping spirits and to 
bring fresh strength to her wearied limbs. 
She wandered down to the gate from where 
she had first seen Michele, and her thoughts 
flew back to that first evening, to that happy 
grape - picking, before he came to change 
her life. Suddenly she was startled to see 
close to her a strange man, a rough, travel- 
stained sailor, who whispered, “ Signorina, 
I have been waiting for you, night after 
night, day after day, to give you this,” and 
he placed in her hands a letter, then, un- 
covering his head, ran quickly down the 
road towards the shore. For a moment or 
two Celia turned so faint and giddy that 
she was obliged to rest upon the bank, and 
it was with tottering steps she crawled up the 
stairs into her own little room, and sitting 
close to the tiny casement, to catch the last 
rays of light, opened her letter and read : 
“ Carina, if this ever reaches you I despair 
to think how you will receive it, for it will 
never come into your hands while I am 
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free; and you in your own pure, sweet 
home will only think of me as a traitor 
and a heretic, too base to have one 
thought bestowed upon him by her who 
is as one of her own pure angels. 
Oh, Celia, will you ever believe me 
when I swear that the motives that will 
have led me to my fate were not base 
and cruel ones, but have for their origin 
the good of mankind. Sweet one, had I 
known your good Padre in the years gone 
by I would have held back my hand, and 
have searched as I have done since I knew 
him to try and find out others as true and 
holy as he. There are some, but very, very few. 
Celia, if you only knew whit I know of the 
bitter oppressions of the Church ; if you had 
seen as I have the cruel tyranny of the 
priesthood, you would shudder as you will 
shudder at my name henceforth. From my 
boyhood I have seen it, and when I became 
aman I raised my voice against it, and was 
made for my pains an outlaw, even to excom- 
munication. It was the tyranny of the priest- 
hood that turned me from my father’s 
house, that forbade my mother bidding 
me farewell; it was then I determined my 
life should be devoted to freeing my country 
from this overwhelming curse. I had no 
lack of helpers; from every corner of this 
priestbound land have come her sons, ready 
to give up name and fortune, and if need be, 
life, to free her. Believe me, ‘Celia, that 
until I knew your Padre I had never once 
seen a priest who lived the life he professed, 
and if our cause is only successful, I will 
strive my utmost to seek out others who, like 
him, live not for self but for their flocks. For 
years I have been regarded with suspicions 
by the Church, and it has only been by the 
help of many friends that I have escaped 
so far. When first I sought out Porto S. Pietro 
it was only as a refuge ; and it was to baffle 
any suspicion that I entered at first into the 
friendship of the Padre, a friendship, which 
ere long I delighted in, and which so 
speedily led to that one holy dream of my 
life, that you would be my wife. The pro- 
mise given by us all binds us never to seek 
peace or rest till our country is free, and 
until I knew you I was ever ready to give 
up life itself ; but now, alas! you make life so 
sweet that I sometimes fear I am a traitor to 
the cause. Beloved, I dare not write fare- 
well. Michele.” 


Holding the letter to her bosom, Celia 
flung herself on her knees, pouring out her 
soul to the Madonna that her lover was not 
the traitor she had tried to make herself 
believe, but only blind, misguided—a patriot 
dying for his country’s good. 

But though she so readily believed his 
statements, it was, to her great disappoint- 
ment, impossible to make the Padre under- 
stand, or Simplicia view his conduct in 
any other light than that of the blackest 
sin; but oh! the relief it was to her to be 
able again to offer up her prayers for him, 
feeling that the good God, who knows the 
secrets of all hearts, would pity and forgive 
his miserable misguidings. 

The old priest’s strength so rapidly de- 
clined that it was impossible for him to 
attend the trial in Rome, and it was only 
through the papers that Celia learnt the fate 
of him who had so wrecked her happy young 
life. 

The whole body of the conspirators were 
sentenced to penal servitude; Michele for 
twenty-five years, the others for less. Their 
term of imprisonment over, they were exiled 
from Italy for life. 


The Padre’s house stands neglected now, 
the once trim garden, wild and unkept ; for 
the old priest and his two faithful attendants 
had to leave the old home, beneath the 
shadow of the church, to make way for his 
successor, in whom, ere long, Celia learnt to 
know the very type of priesthood Michele 
had so loathed—a man half-educated, under- 
bred, living a lazy, selfish, sensual life, self- 
seeking to the end. 

It was at the far end of the town where 
the Padre found a refuge, and there, when 
he and Simplicia both were dead, Celia lived 
on; lived on to see that the cause for which 
Michele and his followers gave up their lives 
did not perish with their failure, but year by 
year made way, till every city, every town 
threw off the grinding yoke of priestly tyranny 
and oppression. 

Many years have passed since all I write 
of happened, but Porto S. Pietro still re- 
mains the quiet, peaceful town Celia had 
loved so well. When last I saw it the sky 
was as blue, the sea as calm as on the day 
when Simplicia had carried up the foundling 
from the shore, and yet, to me, a change had 
come; for from its quiet streets I missed a 
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well-known figure, whose pale, sad face never 
failed to brighten into a smile at my greeting, 
and whose loving hands were ever ready to 
help the little ones on their way to school, 
or the old ones with their burdens ; and it 
was fearing what the answer might be, that 
I hesitated to ask “ Where is Celia ?” 

Then I learnt that Celia had left Porto 
S. Pietro some months before. A letter had 
come from over the sea. Fresh wreaths of 


immortelles were placed on the graves of the 
Padre and Simplicia, and with hardly a fare- 
well Celia left the country “to join an old, 
old friend ” she said. 

No word has ever reached me from her, 
but I trust that in a foreign land Celia, with 
her torn, bruised heart, her shattered hopes, 
her ruined youth, has had many years of 
peace and happiness with the one she loved 
so deeply, exile though he be. 
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NORWICH PALACE 


By THE LATE Rev. PrecentoR VENABLES, M.A. 


CONCLUDING PAPER 


HE later history of the Palace fur- 
nishes little to record. The succes- 
sion of bishops was rapid, fifteen 
occupying the See in little more 
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than a century. Of these, only five died 
Bishops of Norwich. Ely was their usual 
destination. ‘The motto of most was “ A/ti- 
ora peto,” and, regarding the See merely as 
a stepping-stone to higher preferment, took 
little pains to improve the house or even 
keep it in repair. Bishop Trimnell (1707— 
1721) and Bishop Gooch (1738-1748), both 
of whom were translated, the one to Win- 
chester, the other to Ely, were honourable 
exceptions to the rule of neglect. Nor do 
the successive occupants of the palace 
furnish much to record. Few dioceses 
were so completely benumbed by the 
lethargy of the Georgian Era as that of 
Norwich; nor, as a rule, did the bishops 
take much pains to disturb it. They were 
generally mild, amiable gentlemen who ful- 
filled the official duties of their station 
unostentatiously, but showed little energy in 
promoting the spiritual life of their flock. 
Had his life been prolonged brighter things 
might have been looked for from the epis- 
copate of the pious George Horne (1790— 
1792), the author of the once widely read 
but now half-forgotten “ Commentary on the 
Psalms.” But he was in failing health on 
his appointment, and he was in his diocese 
barely a year. On arriving at the palace, 
then entered by a flight of steps on the west 
front, he remarked sadly that he “had come 
to them when he could neither go up nor 
down them with safety.” On the same 
occasion he is reported to have remarked on 
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the large crowd which had assembled to 
witness the arrival of the new bishop and 
to have received the not very flattering 
answer that there had been “a much bigger 
crowd the other day to see the woman hung.” 
By his chaplain’s advice he adopted the plan 
of taking “a morning dram” of fresh air in 
the palace garden. But all proved ineffectual, 
and he died at Bath in January 1792. Like 
most men in earnest in religion at that epoch, 
Horne was currently accused of Methodism. 
Considering John Wesley an ordained mini- 
‘ster of the Church he interposed no objection 
to his preaching in his diocese. 


In the episcopate of Horne’s successor, 
Bishop Manners Sutton (afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury), a visit to the county 
by Prince William Frederick (afterwards 
Duke) of Gloucester, in 1800, was the occa- 
sion of a festivity which we should now 
regard hardly in keeping with a bishop’s 
house. A grand ball was given—not by the 
bishop but by Mrs. Manners Sutton—which 
was opened by that lady, with the royal 
prince as her partner, who “charmed every- 
body by his affability.” “The long arched 
passages,” we are told, “were tastefully de- 
corated in the Arcadian style with evergreens 
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and flowers, and brilliantly illuminated with 
coloured lamps, producing an effect truly 
picturesque and enchanting.” 

After the easy and indulgent rule of 
Bishop Bathurst, lasting thirty-two years, the 
lethargic diocese was quickened into new life 
by the wholesome but unconventional vigour 
of Bishop Stanley. The dilapidated and 
desolate palace, untenanted for about three 
years, became a bright and cultured home, 
the centre of new diocesan activities and 
philanthropic agencies of many kinds, and 
narrow decorum was startled by the recep- 
tion under an episcopal roof, of the Roman 
Catholic priest, Father Mathew, the temper- 
ance advocate, and Jenny Lind, then chiefly 
known as an opera-singer. But it is rather 
in connection with his more distinguished 
son, Arthur Stanley, the well-known Dean of 
Westminster, than with the Bishop himself, 
that the Palace will be remembered. The 
future Dean’s room was a small, low-ceiled 
attic, bedroom and study in one, at the end 
of a long passage towards the cathedral, 
which still remains unaltered. ‘ Thus,” 
writes his biographer, “day by day, year 
after year, he used to stand at his desk (as 
years after in his library at Westminster) 
with his books and papers before him, 
wrapped in a blue dressing-gown, from ten 
to one every morning. At one o’clock he 
came down to lunch, which he usually ate 
standing with his back to the fire.” Lunch 
over, came his two hours’ walk, wet or dry, 
then came another hour or two in his remote 
corner till dinner-time, after which came the 
long evening in the family circle in the 
drawing-room. Here especially, “he was 
a shy recluse, seldom talking much. If 
visitors were suddenly introduced he would 
hide away in the deep bay of the 
windows. Those whom he could not escape 
found him, as a rule, silent, reserved, and 
shy. How unlike the brilliant story-teller, the 
delightful companion, the gifted conversa- 
tionalist of later days!” 

Little beyond a much-needed general 
repair, and the opening of some windows, 
was done structurally to the Palace by 
Bishop Stanley. On the succession of 
Bishop Pelham (1857-1893) the house re- 
ceived extensive alterations. Portions were 
not very wisely demolished; the whole 
north-west corner was rebuilt ; the entrance 
was changed from the west to the north side, 


and many alterations were made, promot- 
ing the comfort and convenience of the 
house, but in a manner which architecturally 
leaves much to be desired. In order to 
secure the safety of the great church from 
fire, part of the oldest portion of the palace 
uniting it to the cathedral was pulled down, 
and, by the destruction of some rooms and a 
staircase at the east end of the Great Dining 
Room, the communication between the house 
and the domestic chapel was cut off, and it 
could only be reached by going out of doors. 
To remedy this the present bishop, Dr. 
Sheepshanks, has erected a cloister connect- 
ing the house and the chapel, and has also 
fitted the latter with carved-oak stalls, and 
by the erection of a properly vested and 
furnished altar has made it assume a more 
ecclesiastical appearance, while he has re- 
stored it to daily use for morning and evening 
prayer. 

Of the architectural character of Norwich 
Palace there is little to say. Externally it is 
a very unattractive building. It strikes the 
visitor, as it struck Arthur Stanley, on his 
first sight of his future home, both with “ its 
size and its ugliness.” It can hardly be said 
that its exterior, though venerable and fairly 
picturesque, presents a single redeeming fea- 
ture; while within, notwithstanding many 
improvements, it still, to some extent, answers 
Stanley’s description as “among houses what 
Moscow is among towns; rooms which we 
may really call very fine side by side with 
the meanest of passages and staircases.” 

The palace precincts are entered by 
Bishop Alnwick’s stately gatehouse, closed 
by Bishop Lyhart’s magnificently strong 
oaken doors, bearing his rebus, which have 
more than once or twice kept out an angry 
mob. Once through the gates, the first 
object that catches the eye is the half-ruined 
vaulted porch of Bishop Salmon’s once mag- 
nificent hall, of which no other vestige re- 
mains. Picturesquely clothed with ivy, it 
forms a charming subject for the artist’s 
pencil. A winding stair conducts to the 
chamber above, which, in the last century, 
was the bishop’s muniment-room, but now is 
the roosting-place of owls and bats. Beyond 
rises Bishop Reynolds’ Chapel, with beautiful 
flamboyant windows, rescued from the ruins 
of the earlier chapel destroyed by the Puri- 
tans. The only rooms which call for notice 
are the dining-room and drawing-room, and 
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the oak panelled room adjoining the latter. 
These all belong to the earlier fabric, but, 
with the exception of the last named, have 
been thoroughly modernised to suit modern 
views of comfort. The dining-room, in the 
northern block, stands on a vaulted under- 
croft, with low octagonal shafts supporting the 
roof, recently used as cellars, but now as the 
servants’ hall. It is a lofty, well-proportioned 
and well-lighted apartment, but though the 
walls are ancient all its architectural features 
belong to a very recent epoch, and it is 
charitable to pass them over in silence. It 
was probably the “ solar” or chief apartment 
connected with Bishop Salmon’s new hall, 
with which it communicated by a flight of 
stairs at the east end, which subsequently 
gave access to the chapel. This staircase, 
together with some old and interesting rooms 
adjoining, were destroyed when the palace 
was remodelled. In the main body of the 
house the stately drawing-room probably 
occupies the place of the Norman hall of 
Bishop Herbert de Losinga. Though this too 
has been completely modernised, it is essen- 
tially a Perpendicular building, and retains, 
above the coved plaster ceiling, a handsome 
timber roof, which might with advantage be 
brought to light again. The only visible 
trace of the original building is a small, 
low, deeply recessed pointed window on the 
east side, near the floor. It js called an 
oratory ; but the description is entirely un- 
warranted. Adjoining the drawing-room to 
the south, but on a lower level, is a small 
room, the walls 
of which are 
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above it. Each of the remaining twenty 
panels exhibits a bust set in a circle, with the 
name of the personage in a shield above. It 
is a motley assemblage from sacred and pro- 
fane history recalling the “good presence of 
worthies ” of Shakespeare’s “‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost.” Joshua, Jabin, and Deborah stand 
side by side with Hercules—or “Arculus,” 
as he is designated—Cyrus and Alexander, 
Czesar and Charlemagne, while Ulysses and 
Penelope, Aurora and Medea help to make 
up the strangely assorted catalogue. 

Below the drawing-room is the kitchen, 
part of the Norman fabric, but adapted 
to its present use in the fourteenth century. 
Its boldly vaulted roof is upborne by a 
central octagonal column. A huge, gaping 
arch, at the north end, marks the place of 
the medizval fire-places. Beyond the 
kitchen stretches the Norman undercroft of 
De Losinga’s building. It has a barrel-roof 
strengthened by Norman arches from wall 
to wall. The part next the kitchen serves 
as the larder; that beyond for coal-cellars 
and other offices. With all its simplicity 
it is of great value as an unquestionable 
remnant of the first palace, and but little 
altered. 

A still more interesting relic of bygone 
days, when no bishop’s house was complete 
without its “ Little Ease,”or dungeon for the 
safe-keeping of heretics and other offenders, 
is the “souterrain” into which we descend 
from the S.E. corner of the kitchen. This 
was the Bishop’s prison, a place without 
light, without 
ventilation, 





ornamented 
with the richly 
carved oak 
panelling of the 
abbot’s cham- 
ber at Hulme, 
and brought to 
Norwich by 
the unworthy 
Bishop Rugge. 
On one of the 
panels are the 
arms of the 
Abbey of St. 
Bennet at 
Hulme, with the 
word Mundus 








without drain- 
ane Ot is 
roofed with a 
rudely-con- 
structed stone 
vault springing 
from a central 
column, in 
which we can 
still see staples 
to which the 
prisoners’ 
chains were fas- 
tened, while 
shackles which 
confined their 
limbs have 
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neath the floor at its foot. With this hor- 
rible place we may connect the names of 
some of the earliest and best known 
martyrs for “the way which men called 
heresy.” Here, we can hardly doubt, was 
imprisoned William Sawtry. As a priest 
-of the diocese of Norwich, he was first ar- 
raigned before Bishop Despenser, the pugil 
ecclesie, by whom the campaign was opened 
against the Lollards, with the vow that he 
would ‘‘make them hop headless or fry a 
fagot.” At the first trial Sawtry’s courage 
failed and he abjured. But afterwards preach- 
ing the same doctrines in London he was 
again tried and condemned to the stake ; 
ithe first person burnt for heresy in England, 
Feb. 26, 1401. In 1428, under Bishop 
Alnwick, the den would have been occupied 
by William White, a priest of Ludham, the 
first martyr of Norwich who was burnt at the 
*‘Lollard’s Pit,” where in 1531 “little Bilney ” 
“Saint Bilney” as he was called by his friend 
Latimer, who owed his conversion to the 
leader of the Cambridge band of Reformers), 
was committed to the flames as a “relapsed 
heretic” by the cruel persecutor, Bishop Nix. 
Matthew Parker, then at the outset of his 
4ambridge career, who was much attached 


to Bilney, on hearing of his condemnation 
hastened down to Norwich, of which he 
was a native, to give him what help he 
could. To obtain any remission of his 
sentence was impossible, but Parker attended 
Bilney to the stake, and witnessed his 
martyrdom, and by his own personal testi- 
mony was able to contradict the statement 
to which no less a person than Sir Thomas 
More had given currency, that in his 
last moments Bilney had recanted his 
recantation. 

It is to be regretted that Norwich Palace 
is almost entirely destitute of the episcopal 
portraits, which form so attractive and inter- 
esting a feature in most of our bishops’ 
houses. Such a portrait gallery ought to 
be a heirloom of every See, and it is un- 
accountable that Norwich should want it. 
The only portraits of former bishops on its 
walls, are those of Bishop Bathurst (?) and 
the last occupant of the See, Bishop Pel- 
ham.* 


* So far as possible, the present Bishop (Dr. Sheep- 
shanks) is desirous of adding to the number. He has 
already obtained engravings of six post-Reformation 
bishops, and copies from stained glass of representations 
of four Bishops of Norwich.—Eb, 





IVAN AKSENTIEFF’S PETITION 


By OLIVER M. NORRIS 


BECAME acquainted with 
Ivan on the deck of a 
Dnieper steamer trading 
between Kief and Kre- 
mentchug. It was a sum- 
mer’s evening ; the sun was 
‘sinking behind a long sombre fringe of 
pines ; its reflected glories shone from the 
‘distant gilded domes and cupolas of the 
Holy City; sleek cattle were knee-deep in 
the rivers, whisking away the mosquitoes 
‘that now began to torment them. The 
‘water glowed like burnished gold. I sat 
‘reading my New Testament, and an old 
mman dressed in the garb of a respectable 
peasant, clean, strong-limbed, grey-bearded, 
walked up and down the deck, and as I 
moticed now and then regarded me at- 





tentively. He at last sat down on the seat 
beside me. 

*“‘ Master, likely enough that is the Gospels 
you are reading ?” 

“ Quite right, father. 
that ?” 

“Ah, I know the binding. Mine is 
bound just like that, with the same soft flaps 
and gilt edges. I bought it years ago in 
Kief. Here it is.” 

He pulled a Russian Testament, a good 
deal worn, from his pocket, and handed it 
to me to examine. His name he told me 


How did you guess 


at once—Ivan Ilitch Aksentieff—he was 
from the village of Bobrinska, had a wife 
and three sons: was going to _Krementchug 
to sell his grain ; had ten dessatines of land, 
three cows, two horses, two pigs, and twenty- 
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five books. I did not invite all this con- 
fidence, he gave me the list of his pos- 
sessions in a guileless, childlike way, and 
in the order in which I have just set them 
down. Then he told me that he knew I 
was an Englishman from the way I dressed, 
and was kind enough to say that this was a 
fact he would never have discovered from 
the way I spoke Russian. For years it had 
been his wish to visit England, he added, 
but he was too old now for such long 
journeys. 

“Once,” he continued, “and only once, 
I made a long journey. I was travelling 
nearly four months. Where? Petersburg.” 

“But, Ivan Ilitch,” I answered, ‘‘it is 
only two or three days from Kief to Peters- 
burg.” 

“Yes, yes, by railway; but, master, I 
walked it. You would like to hear about 
the journey? Well, it is not much of a 
story, but I’ll tell you everything.” 

“Tt was twelve years ago, and before the 
death of my cousin from whom I inherited 
the farm in Bobrinska. I lived in Sem- 
yonovka in those days, and neither I nor 
any of my neighbours had a copeck that we 
could call our own. But we were rich in 
another way. Most of us knew the riches 
of God’s grace. For years we had had a 
quiet happy time. We met three times 
every Sunday, and twice a week as well. 
The old pope* didn’t bother about us, 
and the Barin,f who was nearly as poor 
as ourselves, rather liked us and used to 
come sometimes to see us on Sundays. 
After a while the old pope died and a young 
man came in his place who said we were 
heretics, and that unless we returned to the 
church he would set the police at our heels. 
We did not return to the church, and he 
was as good as his word. Ina month after 
his arrival a police chinovnik arrived in our 
midst, who took all our names, and said 
that no more meetings were to be permitted. 
He told the wriadmikt to watch us and to 
report any attempt, secret or open, to hold 
services. Well, master, what could we do? 
We met in secret among the tall reeds down 
by the river, but winter was coming. The 
uriadnik had cat’s eyes. He found out 
about the river meetings, reported it to the 

* The village priest. 
+ The owner of the village. 
~ The village policeman. 


police, and in a fortnight three of our best 
men were hauled off to jail. We found 
opportunities of consulting together, and at 
last we agreed to write a petition to our lord 
the Czar begging him to set our brethren 
at liberty as they had large families in sore: 
distress, and to give us permission to meet 
together for worship. I was the only one of 
the brethren who could write decently, and 
they asked me therefore to draw up the: 
petition. But the still more difficult ques- 
tion, who was to present the petition, and 
how, had to be decided. I went to the 
Barin for advice. He told us there was no. 
use sending it by post as the Czar would 
never receive it, and that one of us should 
go to Petersburg to present it to a Minister. 
He promised to give us a letter to the 
Minister’s cousin, which would be of use. 
But how could any of us go to Petersburg ?: 
We had not a rouble among us. So we all 
prayed about it, and I was selected to walk. 
I had four sons then, and I took the eldest 
with me, but he never came back. We 
left early in October and I returned in the 
first days of February. That was the long 
journey I made.” 

“Yes, but I want to hear about that 
journey. How did you manage it? Were 
you successful? Did you see the Minister? ” 

Old Ivan Aksentieff smiled and looked at 
me indulgently, as a father looks at a too. 
inquisitive child. 

“You will hear,” he said. ‘ The brethren 
were very good, and we got the best sheep- 
skins they had, and all the money they 
could collect. We walked through the 
forests, the great endless pine forests, of 
Chernigoff, and when we were a fortnight 
from home it became colder and colder, and 
began to snow. Paul, my boy, was a bright 
healthy lad. He carried the petition and 
the food, and I carried our extra clothes. 
When we got clear of the forests the snow 
was deeper, but several times we got a lift 
in a sledge that helped us along wonder- 
fully. Paul never seemed a bit tired, but 
the long tramps told on me, and I often 
felt anxious as evening came on, for I saw 
frequent traces of wolves in the snow, and 
I was always afraid of wolves—they are 
nasty beasts, I can tell you. I have a story 
about a tribe of wolves. Well, after nine 
weeks we arrived in Petersburg. ‘Tired? 
Yes, I should think we were. Paul was 
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very bad with rheumatism, and my feet 
and legs were swollen and had sores on 
them. We had a little rest there, and then, 
with the letter to the Minister’s cousin in 
my pocket, I started about my business. 
This gentleman lived in a very grand house, 
far finer outside than anything to be seen in 
Kief, and I had to wait two hours in the 
hall before he could see me. ‘The servants 
<ame out and laughed at me, but I didn’t 
mind that. I wish they had let me sit 
down, as my feet still ached. But when 
my lord did receive me I was enchanted. 
He read the letter, shook me by the hand, 
looked at the petition, offered me refresh- 
ments and a cigarette. It was a very grand 
room, but I did not feel happy for that 
reason. Indeed, I felt pained that so good 
a man should have had the picture of a 
half-naked dancing woman over his writing- 
table, and a case of vodka bottles on it. 
But his words! Ah, they were sweet! He 
said : 

«¢Ah, friend, what a noble fellow you 
must be! Walked all these thousands of 
versts! What a grand idea yours is! 
Freedom! Religious freedom! You must 
succeed. I will write to my cousin the 
Minister. When you return, give my love 
to your Barin. Good Ivan, noble fellow, 
farewell !’ 

“Then he shook my hand again. 

‘“T waited a week, and then I went to 
the Ministry with the petition. I could 
not see the Minister himself, but a gentle- 
man who was his assistant read my petition, 
and said that the matter concerned another 
department, and that I was to go to the 
chief of that department. He could not 
have spoken more kindly to his brother. 

“Next day I went to the chief of the 
department, but he was very busy, and asked 
me either to call again or to state the matter 
to one of his secretaries. I went to the 
secretary, and for the first time I noticed 
that not much interest was taken in my 


petition, The secretary was polite enough, 
but the matter he said must come to his 
notice in the regular way through the clerks. 
Next day I saw the chief clerk, who hardly 
looked up from his table, and curtly told me 
to go with my petition to the junior clerks. 
I did so on the following day, and my hopes 
were now very low indeed. 

«“¢What do you want?’ asked the junior 
clerk, a boy of about nineteen. 

“<]T have a petition I want presented to 
the Emperor,’ I said. 

“At this he roared with laughter, and 
went to tell the joke to his companions. 
He came back and spoke to me like a 
dog. 

“ ¢ Look here,’ he said ; ‘ quick march back 
to your village and your dunghills. We have 
quite enough to attend to here. You had 
better go and visit the Czar straight away. 
He’s sure to receive you. And take your 
dirty papers with you.’ He flung my petition 
on the table beside which I was standing. 
I took it up, made my bow and went away.” 

“ But, Ivan Ilitch, what did you do then? 
The great folk were very polite.” 

“Oh, of course they were. Each had his 
own way of getting rid of me. What did I 
do? Why I went home again to Semyon- 
ovka.” 

“ Walked !” 

“Walked.” 

“In mid-winter ? ” 

“What could I do?” 

“ And little Paul ?” 

“He wasn’t little. He was as tall as his 
father. He had fever again and rheumatism, 
and when we got back to the Chernigoff 
forests he died in a village there, and I came 
on alone.” 

Old Ivan sighed. “It was a long journey,” 
he said, “‘ and the Czar never saw the petition 
after all.” 

« And what did the Barin say ?” 

Ivan only shrugged his shoulders—a long 
shrug that spoke volumes. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M.A., B.Mus. (Lonp.), Minor CANON OF CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL 


FIRST EVENING 
MODESTY 
* Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Unseen, Eternal God” 
Lesson: Ex. iii, 1-12 
Text: ‘‘Whoam I?” 

HEN Moses fled for his life 
out of Egypt, he lived as a 
shepherd in the wilderness. 
Now one day, when he was 
keeping the sheep of his 
father-in-law, a very wonder- 

ful thing took place. He saw flames coming 

out from the middle of a bush, and yet the 
bush was not burnt. It was such a sight as 
would arouse astonishment in anybody ; and 

Moses, who was a learned and clever man, 

left his flock to see how it happened that 

the fire did not burn up the bush. As he 
drew near to the bush he heard a voice 
which seemed to come out of the fire, and 
which called him by name, ‘“ Moses! Moses !” 

It was God, who appeared to him in that 

strange way. It was God who called him, 

because He had a great work for him to 
do; no less a work than to go back again 
to Egypt and bring forth the children of 

Israel out of that country where they were 

living in slavery. The Israelites were in a 

miserable plight ; they were forced to make 

bricks, working very hard under the blazing 
sun, ruled by taskmasters who were their 
cruel oppressors. In their misery they cried 
to God. Their cry was heard; and God 
said that they should be delivered from the 
land of their slavery, and should find a home 
in another land—*a land flowing with milk 
and honey ”—where they should have plenty 
to eat and drink, and where they should 
enjoy freedom and happiness. But, that 
they might leave Egypt and go to that fair 
country, they needed a leader, and God 

chose Moses for that high position. “I 

will send thee unto Pharaoh,” God said 

to him, out of the midst of the burning 
bush, “that thou mayest bring forth my 





* From ‘‘ Hymns for Children.” 


people, the children of Israel, out of Egypt.” 
«« And Moses said unto God ‘ Who am I?’” 

Moses was not exactly afraid, but he had 
a humble view of his own powers. He saw 
how great an undertaking it would be to 
make a whole nation turn against their op- 
pressors, to bring them out of the country, 
and lead them through a barren and pathless 
desert. He saw that if he was to accomplish 
the work it would require rare courage, 
strength of will, knowledge and wisdom: he 
saw that he would have to be statesman, 
general, leader, and ruler, all in one. God 
knew what a great future lay before Moses. 
He knew he was just the man to carry out 
this important work. But Moses, because 
he saw only the difficulties of the task, 
doubted his own powers. “Who am I?” 
he cries. 

Now this is how every great man feels 
about the work God gives him to do in life. 
It is what David felt, and Isaiah and Jere- 
miah, and St. Paul and all the saints of God. 
Take St. Paul only. “TI am the least of the 
Apostles, that am not meet to be called an 
Apostle,” is the way in which he describes 
himself. A noble character is a modest 
character ; you will always find that. We 
dislike to see and hear any one continually 
talking about himself, and about what he 
can do, and boasting how very much better 
he is than anybody else. We set him down 
as a big fraud. He is like one of those 
bubbles you love to blow; he is swelled out 
to a mighty size and looks very pretty, till 
all at once—puff!—and there is nothing 
left of all that empty pretence. The bubble 
has burst. 

How lovable a thing is modesty in young 
people. There may perhaps be some ex- 
cuse for a grown-up man who has done a 
great deal in the world, if he talks rather 
large about himself; but there cannot pos- 
sibly be the slightest excuse for a boy-or a 
girl to do so. Very often a boy will foolishly 
imagine he can do exactly what his father 
can, and will talk and try to act as if he 
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knew as much as his father. There is an 
old-world story of a man named Dedalus, 
who made himself wings, and, fixing them 
to his shoulders, managed to fly. He had a 
boy, whose name was Icarus, who, of course, 
boy-like, must be imitating his father; but 
the young Icarus outdid his father and flew 
much higher; so high indeed that—so the 
story goes—the sun melted the wax with 
which his wings were fastened to his body, 
and the youth fell and perished. Anybody 
can see the meaning of that fable. 

A foolish, conceited person is always 
saying, “Iam this ” and “I am that”; but 
one who is wise and modest thinks in his 
own mind, * Who am I?” 

It was when Moses was most mistrustful 
of his own powers that God gave him en- 
couragement. He cries: “Who am I?” 
God’s answer is: “ Think not of that ; think 
not of thyself at all; think rather of me; 
certainly I will be with thee!” The history 
of Moses from that time onward was marked 
by faith, courage, and success. He went 
and spoke face to face with Pharaoh, the 
great king of Egypt; he brought the Israelites 
out from Egypt; he led them through the 
wilderness to the very bordersof the Promised 
Land. If he thought of himself at all, it 
was not to think proudly of himself; nor 
indeed, on the other hand, to be constantly 
despairing of himself; but always there was 
in his heart the memory of that answer ; 
“Certainly I will be with thee!” 

This is always God’s answer and promise 
to those who feel how powerless they are of 
themselves in His sight. We none of us 
like to be entirely alone. It is very much 
nicer to have a kind, good, and powerful 
friend always with us. You know that 
already in your life at home and at school ; 
but when you go out into the world you will 
find out the truth of it to a still greater 
extent. More than ever you will feel the 
value of having some one to advise you, to 
help you, and to encourage you. God Him- 
self will be with you—as He was with Moses 
—if you humbly trust to Him; if you learn 
to say, as our blessed Lord said; “ Not I, 
but Thou! not my will but Thine be done!” 
Then He will never leave you nor forsake 
you. If you look and pray to Him for help 
and salvation, He will bring you safe at last 
to the glorious Promised Land that lies 
beyond this world. 


SECOND EVENING 
TAKING SIDES 
Opening Hymn: ‘In token that I owe” 
Lesson: Ex. xxxii. 15-26 


Text: ‘‘ Who is on the Lord's side?” 


THERE are some people who cannot be 
trusted by themselves. There are some 
children who, as soon as nurse or mother 
leaves them, get into mischief; some boys, 
who, as soon as the schoolmaster goes out 
of the room, take advantage of his absence 
to cease working and begin to play their 
pranks. Unfortunately, this kind of mis- 
conduct is seen in many classes of people, 
besides children; even in whole nations, 
sometimes. It was so, once at least, in the 
history of the children of Israel. ‘They were 
left alone to themselves during the forty days 
that Moses was up in the mountain, whither 
he had gone to receive from God the Ten 
Commandments. In that interval of five or 
six weeks the Israelites, forgetting the God 
who had brought them out with such wonders 
from their slavery in Egypt, turned to the 
worship of an idol—the Golden Calf. As 
Moses came down from the mount, attended. 
by the faithful Joshua, he heard from below 
a confused roar of shouting voices. What 
did it mean? It was not the joyous cheer- 
ing of a victorious army, nor the terrible cry 
of men, routed, wounded, or dying. It was 
the noise of merriment, of music and danc- 
ing, of the barbarous worship of the goldem 
idol. 

How pained Moses must have been to 
see that the people had forgotten him and 
all his teaching about God so soon! In his 
agitation he cast down the sacred stones on 
which the law was written ; and, indignant 
only because God was being dishonoured— 
though he was almost alone against the whole 
people—he overthrew the idol and destroyed 
it. Then, standing at the gate of the camp, 
he called aloud: “Who is on the Lord’s 
side? Let him come unto me!” It was a 
question which could not be shirked : it was 
a question of life and death. Every Israelite 
in that camp was bound to take one side or 
the other. By coming to Moses he declared 
himself at once to be on the Lord’s side; by 
remaining where he was he showed himself 
an enemy to the Lord. 

The question which Moses asked is a 
question which we all have to answer: we 
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must take sides, either with the Lord or 
against Him. ‘ He who is not with me is 
against me,” says our blessed Saviour. I 
am sure you would not like to be on the side 
opposed to Jesus, on the side of what is 
evil and false against what is good and true. 
I hope you have made up your mind already 
that you will be on the Lord’s side ; for it is 
a great thing to make the choice while you are 
young. 

There is a story told of Hannibal, the 
great Carthaginian general, who fought so 
long and so successfully against the Romans, 
that when he was still a small boy of nine 
years, his father, Hamilcar, asked him if he 
would like to go to the wars with him. Of 
course the child was delighted at the thought 
of going with his father. ‘ Then,” said his 
father, “ you must swear that you will always, 
as long as you live, hate the Romans, and 
fight against them.” Young Hannibal took 
the oath; and all through his life he was the 
bitter enemy of Rome. He took sides, 
when only nine, with his father and _ his 
country against their proud foes. What a 
happy thing it would be if every child of 
nine became for all life the sworn enemy of 
all that is false and base ! 

See now what follows if you determine to 
take the Lord’s side. He will help you, for 
if you are on His side, He is on yours. 
That is what David loved to think of. “ The 
Lord is on my side,” he says, “I will not 
fear.” He saw that there were many things 
in life to make him fear when by himself; 
but nothing, when the Lord was on his side. 
Some things, I need not tell you, you 
ought to fear. You must fear to do wrong. 
While you fear ¢hat, you will never be a 
coward ; the fear of doing what is wrong in 
God’s sight will give you courage—the 
courage which comes of having the Lord on 
your side. 

I am not now speaking of that natural 
fearlessness which some people seem to be 
born with, and which our great Admiral 
Nelson possessed in such a striking degree. 
We are told that he once went bird’s-nesting 
when he was a little boy, and, as he did not 
come home at the usual time, the family 
became alarmed and sent in all directions to 
find him. At last he was discovered sitting 
quite happily beside a brook which he could 
not cross. ‘I wonder, my child,” said his 
grandmother, “ that hunger and fear did not 
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drive you home.” ‘ Fear! grandmamma,” 
was young Nelson’s reply, ‘* I never saw fear : 
what is it ?” 

The truth is, that in some natures there is 
such a keen love of excitement in being in 
danger, that that love drives out all fear. 
Danger itself is courted for the wild de- 
light it gives. There is, however, a higher 
and a nobler courage than that which is 
inspired by the love of fame or by the love 
of adventure. It is the courage of one who 
sees danger and reckons with it, but who, 
knowing that the Lord is on his side, does 
not fear. 

There is one very wrong kind of fear which 
some children have ; and that is the fear of 
the dark. Often they are afraid because a 
thoughtless or foolish or wicked nurse has 
taught them to fear ‘‘ where no fear was.” If 
you ask them what there is in the dark that 
they are afraid of they cannot tell you. They 
know there is no excuse for them, and 
that they deserve to be laughed at for being 
frightened at nothing. Yet for all that they 
are frightened. It is because they forget 
that God can see them just as well in the 
dark as in the light; that He can and will 
take care of them just as well whether the 
sun is in the sky or not; and, that if they 
have given themselves to Him, He will not 
be on their side in the daytime only and 
forget all about them in the night. Let them 
remember that He gives His angels charge 
over all those who are on His side. 

But although, as children grow older, the 
fear of the dark naturally passes away, the 
fear of other things takes its place—the fear 
of failure and loss, and sickness and death. 
Whether you will pass your life in fear of 
these things or not will depend- on 
whether you are on the Lord’s side and 
have the Lord on your side, or not. Pray 
Him then to help you to choose aright for 
Jesus Christ’s sake that, whatever may happen 
to you, you may always be found on the side 
of truth and goodness. 


THIRD EVENING 
FAULTS—OUR OWN AND OTHERS 
Opening Hymn: “See, Jesus interceding”’ 

Lesson : Matt. vii, 1-12 
Text : ‘‘ Who can tell how oft he offendeth ?” 


EveRysopy has heard of the fables of Zsop— 
the old Greek who lived nearly two thousand 
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five hundred years ago. The Fox and the 
Grapes, the Dog in the Manger, the Ass in 
the Lion’s Skin, are some of the best known 
and greatest favourites. But there is one 
of the fables which, though not so well 
known, is very good and very true. It is 
called the Two Wallets or Bags. According 
to the fable, every one of us carries two bags: 
one hanging in front of him, the other hang- 
ing at his back. Into the one in front, old 
“Esop says, we put other people’s faults ; 
into the one behind, our own. The con- 
sequence is that others’ faults are always 
under our eyes, while we never see our own; 
and that, while we are always ready to find 
fault with our neighbours, we think ourselves 
all but perfect. 

We may take another illustration of the 
same thing. 

I daresay you have often looked through 
a telescope, or through opera-glasses, the 
“ wrong way ”:.I mean that, instead of look- 
ing through them at the end through which 
you are intended to look, you have turned 
them round and looked through them the 
opposite way. When you use the glasses in 
the ordinary way they bring distant objects 
quite near, so that if you are looking at a 
cricket-match it seems almost as if you could 
touch the wickets, and as if the ball would 
hit you; but when you look through the 
glasses the other way round the players seem 
to be miles away—so small do they appear. 
Now, when it is a case of looking at faults 
we always use magnifying glasses, one way or 
the other. If it is to observe the failings and 
shortcomings of others we use the glasses so 
as to bring them closer and make them 
larger ; if it is to look at our own we turn 
the glasses round, and then everything we see 
through them seems very small and a very 
long way off. 

So you see how easily we fall into two 
kinds of sin: the sin of finding fault with 
others, and the sin of self-conceit. 

It is astonishing how soon young people 
fall into the odious habit of finding fault 
with others. They begin, perhaps, by being 
foolishly jealous of brother or sister ; they do 
not like to hear them praised ; they sneer at 
them or snub them, or never allow an 
opportunity to pass of picking holes in 
them. Once the habit is formed at home, 
it- becomes more rooted as greater scope is 
given for its indulgence at school. Boys— 
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that is, all healthy-minded boys—have a 
horror of this readiness to show up the 
wrong-doings of others. They dislike a 
fellow who is always “telling” of others, 
and who tries to curry favour with the 
master by “ splitting” upon his companions. 
They call such a one “a sneak.” Sneaking 
is an unlovely employment ; in all the cata- 
logue of boyish misdeeds there is none 
which makes a fellow more disliked, or 
which lays him open to greater suspicion ; 
for boys, as well as men, know that it is the 
liar who most often complains that he can 
find nobody to speak the truth, and the 
pilferer who most often accuses his com- 
panions of taking things out of his desk. It 
reminds one of the old proverb of the wolf 
preaching against sheep-stealing. 

Perhaps the worst of all forms of fault- 
finding is that in which pleasure is felt. It 
is a hateful thing to throw blame, like mud, 
right and left, but it is horrible to take a 
delight in rejoicing over others’ mistakes and 
others’ sins. St. Bernard tells us the story 
of a man who, when he heard of a brother 
fallen into sin, burst into tears, crying out: 
“He is fallen to-day, and I may to-morrow!” 
He to-day, I to-morrow; that thought, if it 
were present in our minds, would prevent us 
all from being so ready to find fault with 
others. 

*‘ The eyes of a fool are in the ends of the 
earth,” says the wise man; certainly the fool 
never looks near at home. He has no eyes 
for his own faults. He who finds fault with 
others, while he makes himself the judge of 
others, persuades himself that he is himself 
faultless. A fault-finding person is a con- 
ceited person. The two characters naturally 
go together. Our blessed Saviour has taught 
us this in a kind of proverb. The man who 
spied a mere speck of dust in his brother’s 
eye had all along a huge piece of timber in his 
own eye! Yet he sawit not, and felt it not; 
he was so absurdly well satisfied with himself. 

What are we to think of any one who 
imagines that he can never make a mistake, 
that whatever he says or does he is always in 
the right? We know that he is a very un- 
pleasant person to have to do with, and we 
avoid his company lest we, too, should be 
thought to admire him and to imitate his 
ways. But besides that, we know that he 
cannot help making himself ridiculous before 
long. Sooner or later the fall must come. 
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How much better and wiser and safer it is 
to be on the look out for our own faults and 
to take occasion to remind ourselves of them! 

History tells us that when a Roman 
general gained a great victory over his 
country’s enemies, he went in a grand pro- 
cession, called a Triumph, through the city 
of Rome to the temple of Jupiter on the 
Capitoline Hill. It must have been a proud 
moment for the victorious general. He was 
met at the gate of the city by the senate and 
the magistrates, who, turning round, led the 
way to the temple. They were followed by 
the trumpeters, then by a long train of cars 
laden with the chief spoils of the war. Next 
came a band of flute-players, and the white 
oxen intended for sacrifice ; then the captives 
taken in war with their leaders heavily 
fettered. After these came the Roman com- 
mander himself, riding in a four-horsed 
chariot, gorgeously dressed, and crowned 
with wreath of Jaurel, followed by his sons 
and his chief officers and the whole body of 
the troops he had led to victory, marching 
in order, with their spears decked with laurel, 
and shouting and singing songs of triumph. 
But standing in the general’s chariot behind 
the great man was a slave, who from time to 
time whispered these words of warning in his 
ear: ‘ Look behind thee; remember that 
thou thyself art a man!” 

It was a wise custom in itself, and it 
teaches a lesson of great wisdom. Success 
may come to you at school; you may gain 
high places and win the best prizes: but if 
you are wise you will think of this story of 
old Rome, and imagine you hear a voice 
saying to you: “Remember you are only a 
boy after all!” or, ““ Remember you are but 
a young girl!” Self-reliance is a good thing ; 
but nothing is so soon spoilt, for it may 
easily be carried so far as to become that 
evil thing—self-conceit. 

Who can tell how oft he offendeth? Who 
knows when and how often he does wrong in 
God’s sight? ‘The Psalmist asked the ques- 
tion, and then he answered it with a prayer 
to God: “Cleanse Thou me from my secret 
faults!” 

FOURTH EVENING 
CLEAN HANDS 
Opening Hymn: “Jesus, to Thy children listen” 
Lesson: 2 Sam. vi. 12-15 
Text: ‘Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord?” 


For some years after David became king, 
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his capital was Hebron; then he moved to 
Jerusalem. He saw that Jerusalem was 
much better situated, that it was just the 
place for a king to dwell in, for it was natur- 
ally very strong, being protected on three 
sides by the steep rocks on which it stood. 
So he drove out the Jebusites—the ancient 
inhabitants of the rocky citadel—and made 
it the seat of his kingdom. It was the most 
glorious moment in the history of David; he 
was at the zenith of his success. It speaks 
well for him that he did not, at suchan hour, 
forget the Lord his God. On Mount Zion, 
which was one of the steep rocks on which 
the city was built, King David set up a 
sacred tent, and sending for the ark of the 
covenant—the holy box which had accom- 
panied the Israelites in all their wanderings— 
he brought it out of the house of Obed-edom 
and placed it solemnly, amid the rejoicings 
of the priests and people, within the tent. 

It was on that occasion that David sang 
the twenty-fourth Psalm. Who, he asks, 
shall take part in such a holy work as this? 
Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, 
into Mount Zion? Who shall stand in His 
holy place? He that hath clean hands and 
a pure heart. Vast crowds came to look 
on as the king himself danced before the 
Lord, amid the chorus of singers and the 
fanfare of trumpets; but only the clean- 
handed and the pure-hearted are fit to escort 
the sacred ark to the holy hill where it is to 
find a resting-place. 

Those who come before God must have 
clean hands, first of all ; there are other most 
important conditions which David mentions, 
but this comes first. 

The Jews were always most careful about 
cleanliness. The law which Moses gave 
them is full of commands about keeping the 
body clean. They were taught to think 
that it would be a defilement and a disgrace 
to themselves, and an insult to God, if they 
approached to worship Him with hands that 
had not been washed. And so would you, I 
am sure, be ashamed to be seen in church with 
dirty hands: and not in church only, but in 
school and at table as well. It is the least 
we can do, when we come into the house of 
God, to take this means of showing our 
reverence for Him and His holy place. 

But when David speaks of “ clean hands ” 
he means more than this. Clean hands 
mean something more than hands that are 
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washed : clean hands mean honest hands. 
The ploughboy and the shoeblack may have 
hands grimy with their work, they may 
not have the opportunities you and I have 
of keeping our hands clean ; yet as long as 
their work is honest work, their hands—be 
they never so black—will be clean hands in 
God’s sight : just so, it is equally true that 
though our hands be white and fair to look 
upon, if we do evil with them, we defile 
them and they become unclean hands before 
God. 

There was once a man, who, at the 
moment of committing the greatest crime 
in the world’s history, called for water and 
washed his hands publicly and with great 
parade of his innocence. Ctean hands! 
Yes! outwardly they were clean: but God 
and the Angels saw on them the stain of 
innocent blood. “ All great Neptune’s 
ocean ” could not wash from Pilate’s hands 
the blood of the Just One, the pure and 
sinless Saviour. Pilate, at the moment of 
thus washing his hands, was condemning 
Jesus to be. cruelly scourged and crucified. 
Were there ever fouler hands than his ? 

“He that hath clean hands.” It is a 
matter of cleanliness not of adornment. 
How unseemly, what a disgusting contradic- 
tion, would it be for us to put on fine clothes 
and golden ornaments, and to perfume our- 
selves with sweet scent, while our hands were 
filthy! Clean hands come before gold rings. 
Jewels and gems on dirty hands! Could 
anything be in worse taste? Could anything 
draw greater attention to uncleanliness ? 
People instead of admiring the jewels would 
be disgusted at the filthiness. 

Now here we see an illustration of a great 
truth. Any one who talks a great deal of 
being good and of loving Jesus, while in his 
life he is neither true nor just, but often the 
very opposite, is like one who wears beautiful 
rings on unclean hands. And those who 
see the contradiction do not say: “ How 
beautiful are all this man’s words about 
Jesus and His love!” but “ How wicked it 
is of him, while professing to love Jesus, to 
do what is vile and false!” Evil, which is 
always hateful, is still more hateful when it 
is found joined with a show of loving and 
serving God. Our blessed Lord did not 
often utter angry words against anybody ; 
but there was one class of people against 


whom He always showed the greatest indig- 
nation—the people who only pretended to 
be religious, and were not really so. He 
called them ‘wolves in sheep’s clothing.” 
The woolly fleece looks harmless enough, 
but hidden behind it are bloodthirsty jaws 
and a cruel heart. He also called them 
“ hypocrites,” which is a Greek word mean- 
ing “actors.” Now the old Greek actor: 
always wore masks, which completely hid 
their faces, so that none could see their true 
features. Don’t weara mask! Show your 
face to all the world! Better to be naughty 
outright for all to see, than to be secretly 
naughty, while pretending to love Jesus. 
There is an expression which we all know 
very well, which we use when we mean to 
describe the doing of what is mean, and vile, 
and base: we talk of “ doing dirty work.” It 
often happens in school-life that a boy who 
is stronger will make one who is weaker 
do for him some evil action which he does 
not care to do himself. The boy who thus 
yields is doing “dirty work.” At such a 
moment—if the temptation ever comes to 
you—it is a grand thing to turn round and 
say to the tempter: “ No! I will not do 
what you want me to do! You must do 
your own dirty work!” You may suffer for 
a time for refusing, but you would suffer a 
hundredfold more if you gave way, for you 
would be doing that which might end in the 
spoiling of your character and the ruin of 
your soul. This is a serious thought. And 
if, indeed, we thought only of how often 
we do what is wrong, whether through being 
led into evil by others, or through being 
naughty of our own will, it might make us 
despair of ever having clean hands in the 
sight of God. We should feel that we could 
never ‘‘ascend into the hill of the Lord” 
or “stand’in His holy place.” But there is 
no reason for such despair. You remember 
how Jesus, when He was on earth, washed His 
disciples’ feet. By so doing He taught us 
all the great lesson that He alone can make 
us clean from sin: and if we believe in 
Him as our Saviour and love Him, He will 
make us fit to stand even in the presence of 
God. As well as “clean hands” He will 
give us the “pure heart.” “Wash me 


thoroughly from my sins.” ‘Create in me’~ 


a clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me.” 
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HEN Sir W. Martin Conway’s party were 
at S. Damiane in the Alps they met with 
the following example of honesty :— 

‘‘As we drove along, gazing at the fair scenes 
thus revealed to us, we turned a corner, and a long 
tendril of white rose in full blossom reached out 
from the rocks and arched the picture in. So en- 
tranced were we that an ice-axe, my companion 
for eighteen summers, leapt from the carriage and 
was not missed till we reached the trysting place, 
where our men awaited us. Aymonod went back 
a mile or so to look for it. Meeting some peasants 
he asked them if they had seen such a thing in the 
way. 

‘Yes,’ they answered, ‘lying in the middle of the 
road.’ 

‘Why did you not pick it up, then?’ 

‘Oh, why should we? It was not ours.’ 

And the next men he met said the same, 
saw it and left; for it was not ours.’” 


‘We 


The Welsh people made their churchyards their 
recreation grounds as well as their burying-place ; 
summer-halls, bowers, arbours, and banqueting 
house rose by the side of the stones to the dead. 
Permission to play in the churchyard did not ex- 
tend to those ‘‘as will abstain from coming to 
church or divine service, being, therefore, unworthy 
of any lawful recreation after the said service, and 
will not first come to church to serve God.’ The 
north side of the church was peculiarly well 
adapted for the exercise of ball games. It was free 
from windows, or later when windows began to ap- 
pear they were protected by shutters. The staples 
sometimes to be found on either side of the win- 
dows and a line two feet from the ground across 
the wall of play are among the rare witnesses to a 
vanished custom. The games naturally made the 
players thirsty, and a public-house door opened into 
many of the churchyards. A recess in the church 
wall, called the quart hole, large enough to hold a 
quart jug, was generally to be found. By degrees 
the clergy, who used to be interested spectators, dis- 
countenanced this use of churchyards, and warnings 
like the following were put up on the church walls ; 


** Whoever here on Sunday 
Will practise playing ball, 
It may be before Monday 
The devil will have them all.” 


The traces of the games were visible throughout 
rural Wales at one time, but are hard to find nowa- 
days, and it is peculiar that very few recreation 
\ grounds have been found as substitutes for the old 
place of play. 


Dr. Donald Macleod, in dedicating the new church 


at Crathie, pointed out some interesting historical 
facts in connection with Scottish churches. Crathie 
is the first parish church north of the Tweed of 
which the reigning sovereign laid the foundation- 
stone and attended the dedication service since the 
Reformation, and it is of particular interest as the 
spot where monarch and subjects worship in com- 
mon. Prior to the Reformation the preacher 
pointed out many instances of royal attendance at 
consecration services. ‘‘ We may well believe that 
Malcolm Canmore and Queen Margaret were there 
when the foundation of the great Abbey of Dun- 
fermline was laid on the place where their nuptials 
had been celebrated. David I. was at the conse- 
cration of the first Cathedral of Glasgow, and 
Alexander II. at that of Arbroath, which had been 
built by his father in memory of Thomas 4a Becket. 
Malcolm IV. saw the foundation laid of St. An- 
drews Cathedral, and Robert Bruce was at its con- 
secration, and no doubt the Church of St. Michael's 
beside the royal palace at Linlithgow, as having 
been built by more than one James, was favoured 
by the presence of a king at its foundation and con- 
secration.”’ 


Mr. Henniker Heaton, an enthusiast for postal 
reform, advocates that the opening of the new postal 
palace is the moment to bring the 320,000,000 sub- 
jects of her Majesty into one postal union. Ten 
million letters are despatched to the Colonies annu- 
ally, and it is agreed that distance has very little to 
do with the cost of carrying letters. That being 
so there can be no doubt that any diminution in 
the existing rates would be more than made up by 
increased correspondence; whilst a uniform rate of 
postage to every part of the Queen’s dominions, 
with a stamp familiar to all, though a small matter 
in itself, is likely to increase loyalty and goodwill 
between the different races acknowledging one 
Sovereign, 


Mr. Charles Roberts, writing as a sanitarian, ad- 
vocates the pursuit of natural history and gardening 
as leisurely and delightful for persons engaged in 
mental toils, and more particularly for those who 
find that active pastimes begin to fatigue them 
quickly, Man was created to live in a garden sur- 
rounded by all that was beautiful, pure, and en- 
nobling, and although he became sullied the purity 
and beauty of his surroundings have been renewed 
to us for our enjoyment year after year. Flowers 
and trees are so inseparably bound up with his- 
torical, geological, geographical, legendary, Biblical 
and other associations, that no matter how small 
the garden, it must recall events of supreme im- 
portance in the history of the world, As an in- 
stance take the rose, the thistle and the shamrock, 
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and put them together in a few feet of earth, and 
we get symbols which remind us of all the chief 
events and men of modern history. But the names 
of many flowers and trees carry us back centuries 
before modern history, and interest is centred chiefly 
in plants and trees with Biblical associations, 





I once remember going through the British 
Museum with a friend who suddenly stopped me, 
and exclaimed : 

** Look well at that pillar!" 

I did so, and while I gazed he said: ‘St. Paul 
saw that pillar, at least there can be little room for 
doubt that he did, as it was one of the pillars of the 
Temple of Ephesus ;’’ and he went on to ask me if 
it did not bring me nearer to St. Paul. I believe 
that if each reader of the SunpDay MaGazInE stood 
looking at that piece of stone, so interesting on 
account of its connection with the great Temple, 
he would confess that it did so. Likewise the sight 
of plants and certain trees spoken of in the Bible, 
or even the sound of their names, has a wonderful 
power of bringing us closer to Bible days. 





In a charming book called “In a Gloucester- 
shire Garden,”’ Canon Ellacombe, Vicar of Bitton, 
tells us that it has been his lot to take round 
his garden parties of mechanics, young men’s asso- 
ciations, school teachers, &c., the greater part of 
them without any botanical or horticultural know- 
ledge, and he always finds that no plants interest 
them so muchas the plants of which they have read 
in the Bible. Especially does ‘‘ The Christ's Thorn” 
(Paliurus aculeatus) appeal to them, ‘‘ Whether it is 
really the plant of the crown of thorns may be 
doubtful, but few other plants so well satisfy the 
requirements; and when I show them the pliant 
branches so easy to weave into a crown and so 
thickly set with sharp thorns in every direction, 
they generally show their interest by asking for 
pieces to take away with them." 





Another very popular Bible tree isthe palm. It is 
invariably the symbol of perfection and a sign of 
joy. Palm branches were chosen to strew the way 
on the triumphal entry into Jerusalem; it is said 
of the righteous that they shall flourish like the 
palm tree, and the redeemed are to be clothed 
with white robes and with “ palms in their hands.” 
In classic times the palm was looked upon as the 
emblem of victory. No matter how laden with 
weight its leaves may be, they merely bend under 
their load and rise triumphant when they lose it. 
The snow-flakes which break a cedar branch only 
bend the palm leaf. So with the warrior; he 
is ever buoyant though weighed down for a 
while, There are supposed to be 1200 species of 


palms. 


The Queen has lost in Mr. Francis Clark another 
personal attendant whom she loved and trusted. 
Hewas cousin and successor to Mr. John Brown, and 
entered the royal service in 1870 to look after the 
dogs. The Queen’s attachment to her servants is 
well known, and her anxiety as to the result of the 
operation performed on Clark was as great as if 
he had been her son. A touching story of her 
interest in the members of her household is told 
respecting him. He was driving with the Quee. 
when her Majesty was told at a cottage of the 
death of his sister. She immediately ordered the 
carriage home, and broke the sad news to him her- 
self in her own motherly way. Writing to the late 
Dean Stanley when he was mourning for one of his 
own servants named Waters, she said: ‘‘I am one 
of those who think the loss of a faithful servant the 
loss of a friend, and one who can never be replaced.”” 





It almost appears that the meteorological condi- 
tions of Great Britain are becoming intensified. 
We have had within a few months a great rain 
flood, followed by a frost of rare severity, and a 
brilliant summer. The air has been so clear and 
the sun so bright that a game of golf was com- 
menced at Lerwick, in the Shetland Islands, at 
midnight to the full song of the lark; the longest 
drive could be followed with ease, and the game 
did not end until half-past two. Practically there 
is no night there, The sun sets at 9.30; for hours 
its rays are refracted above the horizon, and the 
northern sky is brilliant with beautiful colours 
which are chased away by the rising sun. 





A number of valuable observations about the Gulf 
Stream have recently been made by the United 
States Coast Survey steamer Blake. On some dis- 
puted points its judgments are: That the winds and 
the Mississippi River have nothing whatever to do 
with the formation of the Gulf Stream; that a point 
114 miles east of Foway Rocks lighthouse, Florida, 
in the Caribbean Sea, is the true axis or source; 
that the velocity of the current is controlled by the 
declination of the moon. The great Atlantic river 
measures 3000 miles in length, from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Azores, and is 120 miles broad at its greatest 
width, The winter fogs off Newfoundland, so much 
dreaded by mariners, are caused by the heat of the 
Gulf Stream, its waters’ being 25 to 30 degrees 
warmer here than the ordinary sea water. The dif- 
ference is so marked between this great river and the 
water on either side of it through which it flows 
that if a ship floats half in and half out the line of 
demarcation is distinctly visible. Buckets lowered 
on either side disclose the difference in colour and 
heat of the two waters. To its influence Great 
Britain owes its beautiful verdure. Its speed does 
not exceed more than four miles an hour at any 
place. 
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THE MONTH 


1 
E ee great incident of the month has been the 


new Ministry and the new Parliament. 

The change had been foreseen, foretold, 
discussed, discounted; and yet when it came, it 
took the country by surprise, and startled even 
those who are actively engaged in political war- 
fare. The blow fell at the very moment when 
there was no sign of peril, and when the immediate 
future seemed secure. A change of Government 
brought about under such conditions is one of the 
strangest anomalies in our constitutional system. 
It is intelligible that a Ministry should fall when 
defeated on some vital question of policy—if its 
authority is directly challenged, if its measures are 
rejected, ifthe integrity or the wisdom of its leaders 
is impugned. But that a vote on a detail of ad- 
ministration—and on a detail concerning which 
only a few experts can have any genuine know- 
ledge—should change the position of the two great 
political parties, and should shift office and power,— 
this, to the stranger, or even to the ordinary citizen, 
is a perplexing problem. 


11 


Tue election has closed the career of several pro- 
minent public men, who under the burden of years 
are retiring into private life. Of most of them we 
shall hear no more; they have done their work, 
and have had their day. But Mr. Gladstone, who 
has issued his farewell address to the electors of 
Midlothian, will only exchange one form of activity 
for another; and at any moment, even in retire- 
ment, he may exert a controlling force upon the 
policy of the nation. The power of his personality 
has never been more conspicuous than in the great 
spectacle at Kiel. The new canal, which is ex- 
pected to do so much for German commerce and 
which will certainly strengthen her as anaval power 
—the presence of the young Emperor with all his 
vivid energy—the throng of statesmen, officers, and 
diplomatists—the battle-ships in their magnificent 
array ; all these together could not distract atten- 
tion and interest from the old man who was there 
without official rank, as an ordinary guest on a 
private yacht; and the cheers of the crowd and 
the eagerness with which his utterances were re- 
ported in the great newspapers of Europe show how 
unique a position he has come to possess. 


Y m 


THOUGH we sometimes, in the heat of party strife, 
fail to appreciate the greatness of our states- 
men while they are still with us, it is not often 
that we do them injustice when they have taken 


their place in the history of the nation. But Crom- 
well has been an exception to the rule. For 
generations he has been maligned and belittled 
with persistent hostility. Carlyle’s great book— 
which revealed the man such as he really was— 
did much to remove misconception and to enlighten 
ignorance, but the task is not yet near completion. 
As Winthrop said, ‘‘A larger soul I think hath 
seldom dwelt in a house of clay than his was,” 
and those who are small always find it hard to 
comprehend greatness. The House of Commons, 
in refusing to erect a statue of the Protector, and 
in reversing a vote which it had already passed, 
was actuated solely by considerations of faction 
and expediency, and has gained nothing but dis- 
credit by its decision. Public spirit—thanks to 
the action of the Daily Chronicle—has made amends 
for their blunder; and though a memorial so raised 
cannot possess the same dignity as one in which 
the nation unites to honour its great men, the 
scandal that at Westminster, where statesmen and 
sovereigns are duly commemorated, there should be 
no monument to ‘the most English of English- 
men,” will at last be removed. 


Iv 


As against this unfortunate vote may be set off the 
decision to construct a railway from the African 
coast in the direction of Uganda. It will not goall 
the way, but will certainly be carried as far as the 
Lakes. The project, when first suggested, was 
vehemently opposed, pronounced to be utterly im- 
practicable, and declared to be as extravagant as it 
was visionary. Time and fresh information must 
have changed the opinion of some of those who 
were once hostile, and it appears improbable that 
the scheme will meet with further opposition in 
Parliament. The plan is not complete, but a rail- 
road, even if carried only so far as the Lakes, and 
stopping far short of Uganda, will practically serve 
the most important purposes for which it is re- 
quired. It will open up a vast district which is 
now almost inaccessible ; will strike a heavy blow 
at the slave-traffic in one of its great centres; and 
—last but not least—it will do something to make 
our authority a power for good in the territory 
which belongs to the nation, though it has been 
hitherto administered by the Company from whom 
we are now taking it over. 


Vv 


WE must not omit to mention among the events 
of the month the great conference held in London 
by the Women’s International Temperance Associa- 
tion. These organisations are rapidly growing in 
numbers and in influence, and their strength, if 
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wisely and systematically directed, is bound to tell. 
But their leaders should understand that Polyglot 
Petitions, however vast, for the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic, will do little to serve the cause which 
they have at heart. They may impress friends, but 
not foes: they will never convince any one who is 
doubtful or wavering. Half a dozen constituencies 
fought and won on the principles of the Association 
would affect public opinion more deeply and more 
rapidly than miles of paper covered with signatures 
representing thirty nations. This may be due to 
our want of sympathetic imagination—to insularity, 
in short; but of the fact there can be no doubt. 
The temperance leaders have but one answer—but 
one to which there is no valid reply : Give us the 
vote, they say, and then we will contest as many 
constituencies as you please; but without the fran- 
chise we cannot win elections. There is another 
matter that calls for a word of comment. Lady 
Henry Somerset—one of the bravest and noblest 
of women—in appealing for the education of boys 
and girls together in school and at college, is re- 
ported to have made some very strong statements 
as to the moral condition of our public schools. 
If in this respect she intended to draw any distinc- 
tion between public and private schools, she is 
speaking without warrant. In all schools of every 
grade and class, the evil element is to be found, 
and there is no reason to believe that the moral 
tone of our public schools is worse than it is else- 
where; experience points rather in the other direc- 
tion. And there is safety in numbers. In a large 
school it is possible for a boy to escape from con- 
taminating influences. If he himself is clean and 
healthy, he surrounds himself with friends of the 
same type. He never hears of evil; never thinks 
of it; is never brought into contact with it. Ina 
private school, where numbers are limited, this 
safeguard is wanting. But with this reservation, 
we would not utter a word to weaken the force of 
Lady Henry Somerset’s appeal. The particular 
method which she urges might prove less satis- 
factory than she imagines; it might increase the 
perils which she is seeking to avoid. But plain 
speaking on matters of this kind is sorely needed— 
plain speaking and judicious speaking; of that 
every one who knows the state of the case must be 
profoundly convinced. 


vi 


Amonc our scientific men nore has taken a more 
prominent position than Mr. Huxley, who for the 
last five-and-thirty years has stood before the 
world as a resolute and redoubtable champion of 
modern thought. His eminence in his own subject 
was conspicuous. Had he decided to devote his 
time and his strength to solitary study, he might 
have won a reputation as an explorer and pioneer. 
But as he has told us, he deliberately chose another 
course, and became an interpreter of scientific 
truth. His influence in this field could hardly be 
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exaggerated. But for his assistance, the Darwinian 
theory might have had to struggle long for recogni- 
tion ; it could have made its way in the world only 
by slow degrees, and with difficulty; it would have 
been long in emerging from the circles of specialists. 
Huxley's advocacy, and the ardour with which he set 
forth the new faith, brought it at once before the eyes 
of the world. Had he been content to confine 


himself to subjects on which he could speak as 7, 


trained and experienced student, and with kno. 
ledge acquired at first-hand, his authority would 
have been unchallenged. Unfortunately for his 
reputation, his intellectual activity and a certain 
eager curiosity led him to touch problems of re- 
ligion and philosophy which he was not really 
competent to discuss; and religious subjects es- 
pecially he treated in a tone and temper which 
disqualify any man for discovering truth himself 
and render him incapable of convincing others. 
His dialectic was always brilliant, he had the knack 
of finding phrases that fixed themselves in the 
mind—phrases that often summed up an elaborate 
chain of reasoning, or that were charged with 
contemptuous disdain; phrases that stung, and 
scorched, and stuck. He was reckless in inflicting 
pain, probably never in his life did he strike out or 
modify a sentence, however unessential to his main 
argument, that he might avoid outraging sentiment 
or conviction. Nor did it ever seem to occur to 
him that the origin of Species and the origin of 
Christianity are problems which require, not only 
a widely different training, but moral endowments 
of a wholly distinct order in the man who will deal 
with them aright. Mr. George Smith, of Coalville, 
was well known as an active and practical philan- 
thropist. His own boyhood was spent in the 
brickfield, and his first efforts were to rescue the 
children who were suffering as he had suffered, and 
to deliver them from the slavery to which they 
were condemned. When he had succeeded in ob- 
taining an Act of Parliament for their protection, 
he turned his attention to the canal-boats and to 
their floating population, always on the move from 
place to place, without any settled home, absolutely 
given up to vice, ignorance and misery. The 
measure which in consequence of his labours was 
passed in the year 1887, has done much to lessen 
the evils against which he contended, and it has 
been said that the iives of more than 100,000 
children have been made brighter and better by 
his patient and untiring efforts. During the later 
years of his life he attempted to do for the gipsies 
and those who travel in vans what he had done for 
others ; but in this case resistance was stronger and 
he was less successful. His energy and activity 
were boundless, and sometimes irritated those who 
were less in earnest than he was. But he hac 
learned by experience that there is a great deal 
“the unjust judge” in most of us, and that only 
by persistent importunity can any progress be 
achieved. 








